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How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


wi 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 
only the investor who is alert to 
make the necessary revisions in 
his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task over 
to us is attested by our high rate 
of renewals, which have aver- 
aged better than 80 per cent in 
= the last few years. 
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It should be obvious that-unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment Sn ee ee ee ee 
Guidance Provided ; FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping many 
others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 
ganization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
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Service for the Investor.” 


[ I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are 


[) Income (—0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
Take the first step toward better invest- 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
ment results by sending us a list of your 


holdings and tetting us explain in greater 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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A Safe Investment... 


FARM AND HOME 


investment Certificates 
Farm and Home Full Paid 


Investment Certificates are 
federally insured up to 
$5,000. Current dividend 
244% per annum. Certifi- 
cates issued in ‘amounts 
from $100 up. One of the 
country’s largest associa- 
tions . . . assets more than 
$32,000,000. Inquiries in- 


vited. 
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Now your partner in peace, the KATY is 
getting back into civvies, too... preparing 
to serve your transportation needs in a busy 
peacetime world. 


With its many lessons of wartime efficiency 
well learned, the Southwest’s “Home Town”’ 
Railroad will soon be better than ever equip- 
ped to deliver efficient, dependable, low- 
cost transportation. 


For as we worked at war, we prepared for 
peace. With reconversion already far ad- 
vanced, Katy today is a going and growing 
concern... anear-complete modernized 
transportation system with present equip- 
ment in top operating form...ultra- modern 







MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 

















We’re getting back in “Civvies” too! 


streamlined passenger trains and diesel 
freight locomotives soon to come... hun- 
dreds of new automobile cars, hopper cars, 
and freight cars now building... young, 
vigorous, experienced personnel, from top 
executives to call boys, preparing to deliver 
the finest, fastest freight and passenger 
service the Southwest has ever enjoyed. 
Already through-freight schedules have 
been shortened by as much as 24 hours. 


When you ship or travel to or from the 
Southwest, you can depend on the friendly 
railroad which for 75 years has been devoted 
exclusively to the service and development 
of its strategic Southwestern corridor. 
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Finfoto 


here has been much talk of in- 

flation in recent months among 
business and financial leaders and a 
few Government officials—primarily, 
in the latter category, those charged 
with controlling such a development. 
OPA chief Bowles has been much in 
the headlines with argument after ar- 
gument for extension of price control 
powers beyond next June 30, when 
they are due to expire. 

Widespread indications of actual or 
potential inflation more than justify 
the current interest in the subject. 
For instance, retail store sales for 
1945 set a new record for the fifth 
consecutive year, with much of the 
gain over 1944 levels coming late in 
the year. 

New life insurance written in 1945 
was the largest since 1931; the stock 
market has been in an accelerated up- 
trend since mid-August; real estate 
prices are up some 40 per cent over 
the levels of 1941 and the so-called 
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“escalator clauses” are reappearing in 
sales contracts. 

Taken alone, things of the sort 
might imply little more than a rising 
level of business activity, but such an 
implication is not borne out by the 
production indexes, which have been 
declining steadily for months. Ac- 
tually, they imply a high level of dis- 
posable income, as is shown by such 
isolated but significant factors as the 
record totals of betting at racetracks 
and the tremendous demand for goods 
of luxury character. An example of 
the latter is the fact that jewelry sales 
in 1945 were more than double the 
1941 level—a record at the time—of 
$587 million. 


Economic Policy 


The internal economic policy of the 
Administration does not reflect these 
facts at all. On the contrary, its 
chief worry ever since V-J Day has 
been over possible deflation rather 








Congress will wrestle with Inflation problems 


for 1946 | 


“Inflationary gap” between high consumer purchasing power and 
low production will widen as a result of wage increases, persistent 
deficit spending and continued shortages of labor and materials 


than inflation. This fear was and still 
is based on the anticipation of a sub- 
stantial cut in mass purchasing pow- 
er due to unemployment of former 
war workers and servicemen. ending 
of overtime wage payments, a shift 
in employment from high-wage to 
low-wage industries and downgrad- 
ing of individual workers’ job classi- 
fications. 

Late in September. Commerce Sec- 
retary Wallace estimated that nation- 
al income payments in the second 
half of 1945 would fall $8 billion be- 
low first-half levels. A month later 
President Truman predicted an an- 
nual drop of $20 billion in wages and 
salaries paid by private industry. 
These estimates were based on unem- 
ployment forecasts such as those an- 
nounced in August by the War Man- 
power Commission (6.2 million un- 
employed by mid-December) and the 
Reconversion Office (8 million unem- 
ployed by the spring of 1946). 


The fact is that unemployment rose 
from 830,000 in August to 1,650,000 
in September, but then dropped back 
to 1.5 million in October and has 
probably not risen appreciably above 
2 million since that time. The Re- 
conversion. Office has had to reduce 
its estimate of spring unemployment 
to 6 million, and Civilian Production 
Administrator Small thinks the maxi- 
mum will be 4 to 5 million. However, 
the National Planning Association’s 
Labor Committee, composed of repre- 
sentative AFL, CIO and other union 
leaders, recently predicted an unem- 
ployment problem “equal to any the 
nation has ever faced”—a_ ratker 
strong statement in view of the fact 
that at one time during the last de- 
pression there were more than 14.5 
million unemployed. 


Labor and Government estimates 


of the effect on workers’ earnings of- 


a shorter work week have also gone 
awry. ._In manufacturing industries, 
the average work week was 41.8 
hours 
against 40.8 in August and an all- 
time record of 45.6 hours. Average 
weekly earnings were $44.38 in Oc- 
tober and slightly more in November, 
against $41.81 in August and a record 
peak of $47.50. There have been de- 
clines, surely; but they have been 
moderate and are being measured 
against an enormously inflated base. 


Income Payments 


Farm income is holding around the 
record levels of the past several years, 
and income payments to individuals 
in October amounted to $13,566 mil- 


in October and November, . 





lion compared with $13,424 million 
in September and $12,674 million in 
August. These figures hardly justify 
any worry over purchasing power, 
and it is not anticipated that statistics 
for November and December will 
provide much justification for the 
labor-Government attitude. Another 
consideration of great importance is 
the fact that individual savings in the 
five years 1941 through 1945 equalled 
or exceeded $150 billion, against 
$62.6 billion for the previous 12 
years. Finally, workers’ earnings will 
be tremendously increased by recent 
and prospective wage increases, and 
their disposable income will be further 
enhanced by 1946 tax cuts. 

Granted that individual income 
payments in 1946 will be lower than 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Liberal Yields From Railroad Preferreds 


At all investment levels, returns on these issues are generous 
as compared with the yields on industrials of similar grades 


FR those requiring above-average 
rates of income from their in- 
vestment portfolios, yet unable to step 
down into the lower grade issues, 
much can be said for a generous sprin- 
kling of senior stocks of the nation’s 
railroad transportation companies. 

The relativeiy liberal yields obtain- 
able from these issues are largely due 
to the persistent recollection of a long 
succession of difficulties experienced 
by the carriers throughout a decade 
of unprecedented depression, aggra- 
vated by energetic competition from 
highway truck and bus lines, private 
cars, pipe lines, air transportation and 
subsidized inland waterways. There 
has been some tendency, therefore, to 
look upon recent earnings of the rail- 
roads as simply a war phenomenon 
and to anticipate a return to former 
unsatisfactory conditions now that the 
war is over. 

The first comment that might be 
made on this viewpoint is that traf- 
fic is the product of activities in 
countless industrial and commercial 
fields, and unless business in general 
is to relapse unexpectedly to its stag- 
nation of the 1930s, traffic will not 
do so either. On that score, it is 


strange that many who hold this 
4 


viewpoint at the same time look for- 
ward to prolonged boom conditions 
in such traffic creators as the building 
and automobile industries. 


Earnings Progress 


The second objection would stem 
from the genuinely impressive prog- 
ress the railroads as a whole have 
made in converting wartime earnings 
into the building of earnings assets, as 
well as the elimination of earnings 
drains, notably through debt redut- 
tion. In consequence, in the great 
majority of instances even reversion 
to depression revenues would find net 
on a higher level than formerly. 

Here is a group of six railroad pre- 


ferred stocks offering yields ranging 
from 4.3 up to 6.7 per cent, with an 
over-all average of 5.6 per cent. In 
no instance did 1944 net cover divi- 
dend requirements on these issues 
less than twice over, and in no in- 
stance did earnings for the first ten 
months of last year fail to cover full- 
year dividends, notwithstanding ac- 
celerated amortization of defense fa- 
cilities reflected in several cases. 

The Atchison and Kansas City 
Southern issues are not callable. The 
Erie, Southern and Gulf Mobile is- 
sues are redeemable at 100, and the 
Reading at its par value of 50, but all 
four sell at prices well below these 
levels. 


Good Income Producers Among Carriers’ Senior Shares 











Earnings -— 
—— Year —— 10 Mos. Recent Cur. 
Stock 1943 = 1944 1944 1945 Price Yield 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 5% non-cum. $46.26 $43.92 $32.38 $20.91 115 4.3% 
Erie Railroad, 5% cum.*........... 24.09 18.99 16.35 16.38 83 6.0 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, $5 cum. (no 
OEE «onc thee aca cee wees 13.52 10.09 8.54 6.07 75 6.7 
Kansas City Southern, 4% non-cum. 13.56 21.04 15.97 18.85 66 = =§6.1 
Reading Co., 4% non-cum. 2d pfd., 
ge RPE a ese Re CPE oe haz. 7.53 7.ia:. 7326 45 4.4 
Southern Railway 5% non-cum...... 39.21 37.10 29.00 25.84 84 6.0. 





~ *Cumulative up to $15. 
dividend payable January 15, 1946. 





+Cumulative to extent earned. §Assuming continuation of $1 quarterly 
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New cars are coming, though slowly 




























Divergent Trends 
In Auto Industry 


trikes, slowdowns, inability to 
obtain parts, and other difficul- 
ties have held automobile production 
at disappointing levels, creating at the 
same time widely divergent produc- 
tion trends. For the time being the 
“Big Three” is only a courtesy title 
as applied to the General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford organizations. 
General Motors, closed by a com- 
pany-wide strike, turned out just 1,- 
300 cars in the first half of last month. 
In the first two weeks of December, 
Chrysler’s output totaled 5,440 cars, 
while Ford ran 15,080 trucks and 
passenger cars from its assembly line. 
About half the output was comprised 
of trucks. 


Theoretical Advantage 


Theoretically, the field is wide’open 
for the independents, with the big 
makers closed or hampered by inabil- 
ity to obtain vital parts from strike- 
bound suppliers. But of all the small- 
er manufacturers of motor cars, only 
Nash and Packard have made any 
significant progréss. With an output 
of 4,000 cars in the first fortnight of 
December Nash is continuing to turn 
out approximately 2,000 cars a week, 
and its total for the 10 weeks to the 
end of the year is tentatively placed 
at 11,000 cars. The higher-value 
Packard output runs behind Nash in 
volume with 1,900 cars turned out 
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in the eight weeks to December 15, 
and an additional 1,500 indicated for 
the remainder of that month. Stude- 
baker and Hudson are still struggling 
to get into steady production, and the 
much heralded Willys “Jeep” con- 
tinues conspicuously absent from pro- 
duction figures. 

It is interesting to contrast, rather 
than compare, these figures of actual 
new car output with the quotas “al- 
lowed” by the WPB directive in June. 
Subsequently, of course, all controls 
were removed and the industry re- 
ceived the green light for full speed 
ahead. The industry thereupon tripled 
its goal for the final three months of 
1945, setting 750,000 passenger units 
as the production to be scheduled. 

Up to the middle of December, 
fourth quarter passenger car produc- 
tion by all makers totaled less than 
85,000 cars and the most hopeful 
forecasts, based on operating pros- 
pects over the remainder of Decem- 
ber with its customary holiday period 
of ease, barely carries production for 
the quarter to the 100,000 mark—a 
far cry from the projected 750,000 
cars which were to have rolled out of 
the plants before the New Year. 

Truck and commercial car produc- 
tion also has been slowed by the same 
intrusions as have upset passenger 
car calculations. Military and essential 
vehicles were turned out all through 


General Motors shutdown, 
with only fair outputs 
from Ford and Chrysler, 
theoretically leaves field 
to independents; but it 
does not work out that 
way because of delays in 
obtaining vital parts as 
well as reconversion lag 


the war period, and the termination 
of the conflict merely deflected dis- 
tribution from Government and pri- 
ority channels into the general busi- 
ness world which had waited long and 


patiently for replacements. In con- 
sequence of shutdowns and of short- 
ages in glass, gears, pumps and other 
components, commercial vehicle out- 
turns are as unsatisfactory as passen- 
ger car production. Total output for 
the year will run around 650,000 
units, a drop of 10 per cent from the 
1944 production of just under 750,- 
000. November schedules were real- 
ized only to about 50 per cent, and 
December output, with General Mo- 
tors entirely out of the picture, will 
fall still further below early estimates. 


Supply Situation 


Thousands of parts enter into the 
manufacture of an automobile, and in- 
ability to obtain any single item is 
sufficient to halt an assembly line, 
whether it be that of one of the lead- 
ers or of the smallest of independents. 

The independents, however, are 
more vulnerable to the supply situa- 
tion than the semi-integrated makers, 
for they depend to a much greater ex- 
tent upon outside sources of supply. 
This factor, more than any other, has 
prevented them from speeding pro- 
duction and taking advantage of the 
plight of the normally dominant com- 
panies. 

Leading the independents, Nash 
has contended most effectively against 
difficulties in entering full-scale pro- 
duction, which would call for a daily 
run-off of 450 cars. It has had some 

(Please turn to page 25) 





Hosiery Companies 





In the Limelight 


Nearby outlook is for volume production of nylons; 
all hosiery makers will be kept busy by replace- 
ment demand. Industry, however, is highly cyclical 


ko" years of hosiery scarcity, in- 
ferior products, and a high level 
of consumer incomes highlight near- 
by prospects for hosiery makers with 
the assurance of a demand that prom- 
ises to tax production capacities and 
improve earnings. Satisfaction with 
the immediate outlook, however, is 
tempered by the likelihood that the in- 
dustry’s highly cyclical traits will re- 
turn once the pent-up replacement de- 
mand is taken care of. Over-capacity 
plagued the industry before the war, 
and wartime expansion of facilities 
did nothing to help that situation. 

Still, replenishment of Milady’s 
personal hose inventory and the es- 
tablishment of normal replacement 
conditions in distributing channels is 
not an over-night possibility, and the 
over-production problem is still some- 
where on the other side of the hori- 
zon, possibly two or three years away. 
But it is not to be ignored. 


Wartime Restrictions 


During the war, makers of quality 
hose, unable to use nylon or silk, were 
forced to substitute rayon and, in 
many instances, invaded the lower- 
priced hosiery field. Scarcities of the 
better grades in the civilian market, 
however, appeared only to have ac- 
centuated consumer preference for 
branded hosiery, despite the fact that 
often it became necessary for the buy- 
er to take whatever he or she could 
get. Occasional appearances of ny- 
lon or silk hosiery precipitated near- 
riots among prospective purchasers. 

In prewar years silk had been the 
dominant fiber in hosiery, with nylon, 


the relatively new synthetic fiber, 
rapidly winning its way in public fa- 
vor. Peace, however, finds nylon far 
in front in demand and in prospective 
usage, with trade opinion in general 
accord that as the supply becomes 
more generous nylon will be the chief 
raw material for hosiery in the future. 

Military requirements boosted pro- 
duction of nylon during the years it 
was unavailable for civilian apparel, 
the resulting increase in production 
facilities effecting a sharp lowering in 
the cost of producing it. Ceiling prices 
on nylon hose, established in 1942, 
were discontinued in November 1945, 
and current prices are approximately 
25 per cent below the ceiling main- 
tained for three years, although in her 
present nylon-starved condition the 
American woman probably would be 
undismayed were the price 25 per 
cent higher. 

So far as the mdustry is concerned 
it looks upon nylon with favor be- 
cause of the promise it holds for raw 
material price stability, in marked 
contrast to silk. Fluctuations in the 
price of silk constituted a major fac- 
tor in inventory losses sustained by 
the industry in prewar years. With- 
in eight months in 1939-40 raw silk 
prices moved from $2.60 to $4.40 per 
pound and back to $2.60. Its 1932 
gyrations were even more spectacular. 

Future use of silk in hosiery is ex- 
pected to be at only a fraction of its 
former rate and price fluctuations in 
that division will have little influence 
on final profits of the industry or in- 
dividual companies. 

Civilian needs have cut deeply into 


The Leading Hosiery Makers Compared 











Earnings ————————_ 
Annual Interim—— — Dividends — Recent 
1943 1944 1944 1945 1944 1945 Price 
Adams-Millis ............. $2.59 $3.63 a$1.93 a$2.13 $1.75 $2.00 44 
Gotham Hosiery .......... 1.24 1.09 b0.29 »b0.16 0.50 0.75 35 
Kayser (Julius) ........... c3.16 ¢c3.12 e0.56 0.39 1.10, 140-, . $2 
rr ort ee 25.26 9246 gb3.54 b2.09 2.50 2.00 ° 48 





a—Six months ended June 30. b—Nine months ended September 30. c—Fiscal year ended June 30. 
e—Three morths ended September 30. g—Based on shares outstanding at the end of each period. 
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manufacturers’ stocks. Normally, 
inventories were maintained at the 


‘equivalent of two to three months’ 


production. In 1940, with an aver- 


‘age monthly output of 11.2 million 
dozen pairs of all types of hosiery,’ 


month-end stocks averaged 25 million 
dozen pairs; 1941, with an average 
monthly output of 12.5 million dozen 
pairs showed average month-end in- 
ventories of 24 million dozen. But 
manufacturers’ reserve __ stocks 
dropped gradually to less than 15 mil- 
lion dozen pairs at the end of 1944 
and to approximately 10 million doz- 
en at present, while monthly output 
is still running above 12 million 
dozen. 


The expected dominance of nylon 
may have a salutory effect in other 
directions than the stabilization of 
raw material costs and earnings, in 
that special fine-gauge knitting ma- 
chines are required for nylon, and 
many of the coarse-gauge knitting 
machines employed with high-tenaci- 
ty rayon will have to be replaced. 
The curb on machinery manufacture 
imposed during the war has resulted 
in a shortage of knitting machines 
suitable for nylon fiber, and scrap- 
ping of the coarser-gauge machines, 
as well as the natural obsolescence of 
other machines in use before the war, 
is likely to defer materially the return 
of the over-capacity situation which 
in the past created highly competitive 
conditions, and narrowed profit mar- 
gins at times almost to the vanishing 
point. 


Principal Companies 


The four principal companies en- 
gaged in hosiery production—and 
whose securities are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange—repre- 
sent all grades of hosiery production. 
Adams-Millis is the largest producer 
of low-priced hosiery for men, wom- 
en and children, and confines its out- 
put mainly to rayon, cotton and mix- 
tures. Julius Kayser specializes in 
quality lines, about 45 per cent of its 
annual volume being in hosiery, the 
remainder in gloves and under-ap- 
parel. Its nylon production is ex- 
pected to be progressively important 
in its future operations, but during 
the war it produced both cotton and 
rayon hosiery. Gotham Hosiery is 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
full-fashioned higher-priced hosiery, 
while Van Raalte also is an important 
unit in the better-quality group. 
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Air Conditioning Should 
Have Rapid Growth Rate 


Aside from large installations, field was scarce- 


ly touched when war began, and era of develop- 


ment, commercial and residential, lies ahead 


n the years immediately prior to 

the war, air conditioning emerged 
eradually from the relatively narrow 
confines of the field in which it had 
heen developed. Control and regula- 
tion of temperature’ was recognized 
not only as desirable but as essential 
to effective operation of many indus- 
trial operations. It had proved par- 
ticularly effective in textile, chemical 


and similar plants, and in the manu- 


facture of precision instruments. 
Some progress also had been made in 
applying air conditioning to the home, 
though the high cost of installations 
restricted expansion into that field. 


Demand for temperature and hu- 
midity control devices in defense 
plants, and development of equipment 
adapted to the requirements of par- 
ticular industries or manufacturing 
processes, imparted a sharp impetus 
to air conditioning, spurring research 
and cutting deeply into the original 
cost of individual units. 


Other Companies 


Recognition of its possibilities in- 
fluenced a number of the larger in- 
dustrial organizations to install air 
conditioning divisions. Makers of 
refrigerating mechanisms and heating 
equipment especially were drawn to 
the field. Chrysler’s Airtemp division, 
Borg-Warner, Servel, General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, Westinghouse 
Electric, Holland Furnace and 
Philco were among the many enter- 
ing vigorously into the promotion 
of air conditioning. 

Early progress and development 
had been carried forward by inde- 
pendent specialists, principally Carrier 
Corporation and York Corporation, 
still the two principal makers of con- 
ditioning equipment, and potential 
recipients of the greatest benefits to 
accrue to the industry from the indi- 
cated growth that lies ahead. 

The industry did not attain to 
great stature in the prewar years. Its 
progress was based largely on its con- 
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tribution to human health and com- 
fort, although the pioneers as well as 
newcomers in the industry bent their 
efforts to developing industrial ap- 
plications. Twenty-five years ago the 
motion picture theater managers be- 
gan to sense the fact that it was as 
important to cool their auditoriums in 
summer as to heat them in winter. 
“Twenty degrees cooler inside” re- 
versed American audiences’ aversion 
to indoor summertime amusement and 
ended the tradition that had kept 
theater doors closed for the summer. 

Restaurants, department stores and 
other retail establishments, railroads, 
hospitals, schools and public assem- 
blage buildings were quick to follow 
the path blazed by the motion picture 
theaters, and during the early ’30s 
temperature control also gained a real 
foothold in the industrial field, while 
some progress was made in develop- 
ing small residential installations. 


Despite the scope of its advance, 
air conditioning was still a relatively 
small industry and annual sales in 
prewar years at no time reached the 
$100 million mark. With the entry 
of the United States into the war 
manufacture of units for normal com- 
mercial purposes was halted, but out- 
put was speeded because of the neces- 
sity for equipping the country’s war 
industries. Vaults for the storage of 
ammunition, various departments of 
explosive plants, military food ware- 
houses, and other buildings also were 
provided with air conditioning mech- 
anisms, and ships in both the Navy 
and the merchant marine were 
equipped with temperature control to 
keep foods fresh, preserve records, 
maintain ammunition in proper oper- 


ating condition, and to assure good 
working weather within the vessels. 

The new synthetic rubber industry, 
makers of plastics,” aircraft parts, 
chemicals and precision instruments 
also made the fullest possible use of 
air conditioning, and much of Amer- 
ica’s ability to wage all-out war may 
be credited to the use of temperature 
regulating equipment ard_ installa- 
tions. As one result, workers in war 
industry, men in the Services,. and 
the public generally became increas- 
ingly aware of air conditioning as an 
industrial necessity. 

Estimates of the potential market 
awaiting the air conditioning industry 
suggest initial annual sales of between 
$200 million‘and $250 million. War- 
time installations in thousands of in- 
dustrial plants, which increased per- 
sonnel efficiency -as well as making 
possible new processes and greater 
perfection in finished products, give 
those plants a competitive advantage 
over non-equipped plants in peace- 
time, and appear certain to force 
over-a!l industrial air conditioning. 


Residential Market 


The high cost of installations is still 
somewhat of a handicap to successful 
development of the large residential 
market, for at current prices air con- 
ditioning is generally considered prac- 
ticable only in residences costing from 
about $8,000 up. The industry, how- 
ever, is working toward the produc- 
tion of standardized residential mech- 
anism. This potentially large market 
encourages mass production and _ be- 
fore the developing building boom 
runs its course “home-made climate” 
may become a commonplace in even 


the $5,000 home. 


The demand from retail and other 
commercial establishments, hotels and 
apartment houses, old and new, hos- 
pitals and other public buildings, and 
railroads contributes to an impressive 
business prospect for the air condi- 
tioning industry, brightening the earn- 
ings outlook for the specialists and 
promising a substantial contribution 
to the incomes of corporations with 
temperature control divisions. 


The Principal Air Conditioning Units 


—*Net Sales— 


Company 
Carrier Corporation. 
York Corporation .... 


1944 


$38.3 
34.1 


+ Common stock. 


1945 


In millions of dollars. 


—jEarnings Per Share— 
1943 


$29.3. a$1.73 a$2.73 a$0.54 None 
38.4 b0.94 


a—Year ended October 31. 


—Dividends——_ Recent 
1944 1945 Price 

None 31 

b1.02 $0.30 c$0.30 23 


1944 1945 


b0.78 


b—Year ended September 


30. c—Does not include 15 cents per share declared November 14, payable January 15, 1946, to 


stock of record November 30, 1945. 
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January 15 Is a Tax Date 


Offers last chance to amend declarations 


of estimated 1945 taxes without penalty 


Ithough the new tax law makes 
A sweeping changes in taxes on 
1946 income, no revision has been 
effected in the taxes paid for 1945, 
the method of paying them, or the 
dates these payments fall due. In- 
vestors should be particularly careful 
to comply with the law, since their in- 
comes from dividends and capital 
gains are difficult to predict many 
months in advance and they may ac- 
cordingly find themselves heavily ob- 
ligated, with penalties facing them if 
they do not correct, when required, 
any under-estimate of 1945 tax liabil- 
ity. 

In attempting to place taxpayers on 
a current basis, the Federal Govern- 
ment instituted withholding taxes on 
wages and salaries, making payment 
of taxes automatic and relatively pain- 
less. 

But it is obviously impossible to 
assess withholding taxes against divi- 
dends, capital gains and many other 
forms of income, and to fill this gap 
the taxpayer is permitted to file, early 
in the year, a declaration of estimated 
tax. 


Amended Peclaration 


Thereafter regular tax installments 
are paid which, if the declaration was 
accurate, will discharge the individu- 
al’s tax liability by January 15 of the 
following year. The declaration can 
be amended at any time during the 
year if it is found that income will 
be substantially different from the fig- 
ure originally calculated. If the er- 
ror is discovered after September 2, 
an amended declaration must be filed 
by January 15 of the following year. 

Thus, an investor who recorded 
substantial unexpected capital gains 
during the last four months of 1945 
must file an amended tax declaration 
by January 15, 1946. This can be 
avoided, however, by filing a final re- 
turn on that date, thus doing away 
with the necessity of filing any return 
whatever on 1945 income on March 
15, 1946. In ‘either case, the entire 
amount of 1945 tax must be paid by 
January 15. 

The law provides penalties for fail- 


ure to file a declaration or pay any 
installment when due, and also penal- 
izes the practice of grossly underesti- 
mating tax liability. For the first two 
offenses, the penalty is five per cent 
of the installment plus one per cent 
for every month except the first that 
the installment is not paid. If 80 per 
cent of final tax exceeds withholdings 
plus estimated tax, a penalty is as- 


sessed amounting to the lesser of (1) 


- the difference between estimated tax 


plus withholdings and 80 per cent of 
final tax, or (2) 6 per cent of the dif- 
ference between estimated tax plus 
withholdings and final tax. 

Even those who correctly estimat- 
ed their 1945 income as long ago as 
last March still have to pay the last 
installment this January 15. The only 
individuals for whom this date has 
no tax significance are those with 
gross incomes under $500, or with 
incomes from wages not exceeding 
$5,000 plus $500 for each dependent. 
Persons within this group are not re- 
quired to file declarations of estimated 
taxes. , 


A Specialty Income Producer 


MacAndrews & Forbes has paid divi- 
dends for 43 consecutive years. Stock 


affords a liberal and secure income return 


erp licorice root is hardly one 

of the more important materials 
imported into this country, it has a 
number of uses—all of which are ex- 
ploited by MacAndrews & Forbes. 
The company’s principal product is 
licorice paste, which is sold to the 
tobacco and candy industries, but it 
engages in a number of sidelines 
which have developed increasing im- 
portance in recent years and promise 
to continue to do so, These include 
box board, insulating board and a 
chemical compound known as Foam- 
ite which is widely used in fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

The business was originally founded 
in 1888, and was controlled by the 
old Tobacco Trust until dissolution 
of the latter in 1911. The present 





MacAndrews & Forbes 


Earned Divi- Annual 
Year *Sales per share dends Price Range 
1936.... $5,538 $2.51 $2.50 33 —42 
1937.... 5,645 2.52 250  2634—36 
1938.... 5,480 199 .250 22 —32 
1939.... 6274 247. 280 21 —35 
1940.... 6,454 2.61 2.40° -2534—35 
1941.... 7,094 2.31 250 19 —31% 
1942.... 7,159 1.87 180 15%—23% 
1943.... 7,326 1.60 1.65 20%—29 
1944.... 7,652 1.68 1.55 2534—30 
1945..... .... al2] 165 2038p 





*In thousands. a—Nine months ended Sep- 


tember 30, vs. $1.26 in comparable 1944 period. 





company was formed in 1902, initi- 
ated dividends the following year, 
and has paid them without interrup- 
tion since that time. Its ability to do 
this can be traced to the relative sta- 
bility of demand from the tobacco 
and candy trades, its principal cus- 


tomers. 
’ 


Earnings Record 


The company has not fared too well 
earningswise during the war despite 
an increase’in sales volume to levels 
which set successive new records in 
1943 and 1944. In addition to the 
increases in taxes and other costs to 
which other enterprises have been 
subject, MacAndrews & Forbes has 
had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of raw materials. Licorice 
root must be imported from the Me- 
diterranean area and the Near East, 
and available shipping space has had 
to be used for transporting more es- 
sential items. 

The box board and insulating board 
divisions have suffered from the war- 
time shortage of pulp and. paper 
stock. Nevertheless, these two divi- 
sions operated at capacity during the 
war and shipments made by the 
Foamite department established new 
records. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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A Dividend Increase 


Prospect Yielding 4.3% 


Repeal of EPT would help earnings, as would 
end of price ceilings, with management poli- 


cies and finances suggesting higher payments . 


uring the seven depression years 
1930-36, inclusive, the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company paid 
dividends on its present common and 
class “B” common stocks without in- 
terruption at a $3 annual rate, al- 
though during the last three years of 
this period payments were not fully 
covered by' reported earnings. Sub- 
sequent adversities necessitated sev- 
eral cuts and, under wartime condi- 
tions, disbursements were held at a 
$1.50 annual rate in 1943 and 1944. 
There was a slight increase to 
$1.60 last year, representing regular 
quarterly payments of 35 cents each 
in February, May, August and No- 
vember, plus a year-end extra of 20 
cents in December as against 10 cents 
in the closing month of 1944. 


Earnings Uptrend? 


While the company releases no in- 
terim statements, the lift may indicate 
that a turn already has started in the 
‘trend of reported earnings, which had 
retreated from within striking dis- 
tance of the $3 per share level in 1936 
and 1937 (they ranged between $3.22 
and $3.64 per share in 1929-32, in- 
clusive) to a low of $1.72 in 1944. 

Reynolds’ dollar sales established 
successive records at $292 million in 
1940, $323 million in 1941, $369 mil- 
lion in 1942 and $414 million in 1943, 
the last-mentioned representing a 
nearly fifty per cent gain over $277 
million in 1939. The contrary down- 
trend in earnings, evident in the ac- 
companying statistical comparisons, 
was at first primarily due to mount- 
ing taxes, for pre-tax net gradually 
advanced from $3.37 per share in 
1939 to $4.41 in 1942, before retreat- 
ing to $3.69 in 1943 and $3.32 in 
1944, 

More recently, sharply rising ma- 
terial and wage costs in combination 
with fixed ceiling prices and, in 1944, 
some retreat in dollar sales volume, 
due to material and labor shortages, 
have been additional handicaps to 
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earnings showings. Although by 1944 
the income taxes already had been 
reduced to $14.4 million from $23.9 
million at the 1942 peak, earnings 
would have been around $2 per share 
instead of $1.72, as reported, had the 
new 1946 tax rates then been in ef- 
fect. 

As against the limited saving still 
possible from tax rate cuts, a much 
more important factor could be the 
ultimate relaxation of restrictions on 
sales prices. Based upon Reynolds’ 
1944 output of about 68 billion cigar- 
ettes, as much as a half-cent per pack 
greater net realization would add 
something like $1.70 per share to 
earnings before taxes, or about $1 to 
reported net earnings after a 38 per 
cent tax. 

It is not to be taken for granted 
that elimination of price controls 
would necessarily see an immediate 
substantial boost in prices, for the in- 
dustry is keenly competitive. Hither- 
to, competition has been less on a 
price basis among the leaders (Ameri- 
can’s Lucky Strikes, Reynolds’ Cam- 
els and Liggett & Myers’ Chester- 
fields have long been in the same price 
market), than upon advertising and 
promotional campaigns. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether any of the 





Reynolds’ Statistical Record 


*Pre- *Divi- 

tax *Reported dend Price Range 
Year Net Net Paid High Low 
1928... N.R. §$3.02 §$2.60 §66.2 —51.2 
1933... $2.38 2.12 3.00 54%—26% 
1935... 2.96 2.39 3.00 5854.—43% 
1936... 3.75 293 3.00 60%—50 
1937... 3.49 2.76 285 58 —40% 
1938... 3.04 2.37 230  46%—33% 
1939... 3.32 2.56 230 45 —35 
1940... 3.64 255 225 44 —30% 
1941... 417 232 210 34%4—22% 
1942... 438 199 1.70 27%—20 
1943... 3.64 186 150 32%—25% 
1944... 3.22 1.78 1.50 357%—28 
oo ... 160 40 —31% 





*On combined Common and “B”’ stocks. 
+ On Class ‘“‘B”’ stock. § Adjusted for subsequent 
2%-for-1 split-up. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Finfoto Cigarette machine 
three leaders would long attempt to 
maintain a higher price than the 
others, and it probably follows that 
any increase would have to be by all 
three in order to prevail. 

The Reynolds management’s long 
established policy of disbursing the 
bulk of earnings to shareholders in 
dividends is not likely to be changed, 
so future dividend prospects on its 
common stocks appear to resolve 
themselves into earnings potentiali- 
ties. 


New Preferred 


Last July, this company sold a new 
issue of $49 million 3.6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock to stock- 
holders and the public at par. The 
proceeds were to be added to working 
capital, the need for which has ma- 
terialiy increased as a result of high 
leaf tobacco prices and enlarged vol- 
ume, but short term bank loans will 
still be used “when purchasing of leaf 
tobaccos is at its peak.” 

There are no differences between 
the one million shares of common 
stock and nine million shares of “B”’ 
common stock, excepting that the 
former carries the voting rights and, 
for officers and employees, the privi- 
lege of participation in certain profits 
of the company. 

There is quite a difference in their 
prices, however, and the common is 
currently quoted in the neighborhood 
of 44 against the “B” stock’s current 
price around 37. 

The average investor should con- 
cern himself only with the “B” stock. 
This issue presently yields 4.3 per 
cent, with reasonably good prospects 
of a better return with but a partial 
restoration of Reynolds’ former earn- 
ing power. 











Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 





PRICES ARE AS OF 


Allied Chemical A+ 

A high quality investment issue; 
price of 188 compares with prewar 
high of 258% in 1937. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $6 an. rate.) Unless contingency 
reserve is below the 1944 charge of 
$1.35 per share, final 1945 net may 
be under 1944’s $8.14 per share, but 
this year should witness recovery. 
Company plans $10 million expansion 
in dye-stuffs, germicides, pharmaceu- 
ticals and_ especially detergents. 
Against $35.2 million current liabili- 
ties are not only $113.5 million cash 
and U. S. Governments but $15.3 
million marketable securities (U. S. 
Steel and Air Reduction) and $27.8 
million non-current “sundry invest- 
ments” (Owens-Illinois, American 
Viscose, American Light & Traction 
preferred and others). 


American Cable & Radio C 
Price of 16 reflects foreign trade 
and merger prospects. This con- 


solidation of All America and Com- 
mercial Cable subsidiaries simplified 
corporate structure in 1944, while 
exercise of stock warrants provided 
funds for subsidiary debt reduction. 
System may form the nucleus of a 
unification of international communi- 
cations somewhat similar to the do- 
mestic Western Union-Postal Tele- 
graph combination. Controlled by 
International Telephone, company 
was formed in 1939 and has yet to 
operate under normal conditions but 
should importantly benefit from ac- 
tive foreign trade. Nine months’ net 
was unchanged from ‘a year before at 
42 cents per share, but capital needs 
suggest any dividend may be con- 
servative. | 


Brewing Corp. B 

As one of the soundest in tts group, 
stock is fairly priced at 73—under 11 
times earnings. (Reg. qu. divs. at 
$2.50 an. rate.) In the fiscal year 
ended September 30, company ex- 
panded its consumer areas to 143 
from 113, acquisition of two Cleve- 
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land breweries extended its distribu- 
tion from 17 to 22 states, net sales 
climbed one-third to a new record of 
$14 million and earnings rose to $6.83 
from $5.30 per share, despite $15.69 
vs. $11.37 per share income taxes. At 
a 38 per cent tax rate, last year’s net 
would have been closer to $14 per 
share. A new expansion and mod- 
ernization prograi will lift main 
plant capacity about one-third to 1.5 
million barrels, already financed by.a 
$4.5 million ten-year bank loan less 
$2.5 million previous loan repaid. 


Conde Nast C+ 

Around 44, stock is reasonably 
priced in view of sharp earnings 
come-back. (Special payments of 60 
cents in May, 65 cents in Oct., 1944; 
paying 25 cents Jan. 2.) While net for 
the nine months ended September 30 
was $3.42 vs. $2.65 per share a year 
before, had next year’s tax rates pre- 
vailed results would have been closer 
to $7.82 vs. $6.19 per share. Besides 
publishing Vogue, House & Garden 
and Glamour and printing The New 
Yorker, Nation’s Business and Field 
& Stream, company does important 
additional commercial printing and 
produces Vogue and Hollywood dress 
patterns. A $1.6 million 234 per cent 
ten-year bank loan last October pro- 
vided for retirement of a $360,000 
4 per cent mortgage note and future 
capital expenditures. 


Cuban-Atlantic Sugar C 

Trade outlook is favorable but at 
31 (on N. Y. Curb) stock should be 
recognized as speculative. (Paid 75 
cents each in July & Sept., totaling 
$1.50.) With a Cuban sugar crop 
down 30 per cent to 3.5 million from 
3.0 million long tons a year before, 
earnings in the fiscal year through 
September retreated to $3.14 from the 
record $5.10 per share of 1943-44. 
Price increases could not prevent a 
decline in operating profit to $3.5 
million from $6.5 million but taxes on 
income were reduced from $3.00 to 


$1.66 per share and a 48-cent con- 
tingency reserve was not repeated. An 
estimated 1946 Cuban crop of 4.0 
million tons, together with a further 
price increase, should produce a good 
come-back. (Also FW, Jan. 3.) 


Granite City Steel C+ 

Price-squeezed earnings and divi- 
dends hold quotations at 21 vs. 48% 
at prewar 1937 peak. (Paid 17% 
cents in June, 35 cents in Dec., 1944; 
171%4 cents in June alone in 1945.) 
Company usually pays dividends in 
June and December but for the first 
time since incorporation in 1927 none 
was paid in the closing month this 
year. In terms of each share of stock, 
labor has advanced $4.58 and raw ma- 
terials $5.88 since 1941, whereas 
prices have been permitted to increase 
only $1.05. Even with no income tax 
reserves necessary, nine months’ net 
was but 34 vs. 95 cents per share a 
year ago. Relaxation of uneven con- 
trols should restore satisfactory 
profits to this producer of flat-rolled- 
steel from purchased scrap and pig 
iron. 


Hazeltine Corp. B 

Split stock appears fairly priced at 
24 (N. Y. Curb) for 5.2%. yield and 
as representing a strong patent situa- 
tion in electronics. (On basis present 
stk., paid 25 cents each in Mar., June 
& Sept., 50 cents in Dec., totaling 
$1.25.) Primarily a research and en- 
gineering enterprise, company has 
some 600 domestic and 1,400 foreign 
patents, deriving most of itS revenues 
from royalties. In connection with 
and allowing for a 2-for-1 split-up, 
company reported $1.14 per share 
earned in the six months through 
June 30. For all of 1944, net equalled 
$2.28 vs. $1.97 per split share in 1943. 


Holland Furnace B 

Indicated heavy repair, replacement 
and new building warrant retention 
of long term holdings, at 59. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $2 an. rate plus 50-cent 
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Dec. extra.) Abbreviated income 
statement for the twelve months 
through September disclosed $3.33 
vs. $3.77 per share earned a year 
before. Should final 1945 net be no 
better, Holland’s ten-year average 
would equal $3.36 per share, with the 
extremes $2.89 in 1936 and $4.65 in 
1941. This comparative stability in 
the building industry results from the 
large proportion of business repre- 
sented by servicing, maintenance and 
repairs. New installations promise 
an enlarged volume with the resump- 
tion of full-scale private construction. 


Illinois Central C 


Present price (44), while above the 
1937 high of 38, gives scant recog- 
nition to greatly imcreased equities. 
In 8-5/6 years, the common stock has 
earned and retained $65.56 and 
gained another $7.28 representing 
unpaid and non-cumulative preferred 
dividend requirements. These earn- 
ings were applied to a $100 million 
reduction in long-term debt (to below 
$270 million) and the lifting of work- 
ing capital by $32.4 million (to about 
$52.8 million). Recent requests for 
bond tenders brought an acceptable 
$15.5 million and a new refunding, 
perhaps as great as $180 million, 
would further reduce fixed charges. 
Meanwhile, net through November 
equalled $9.88 vs. $11.31 per share a 
year before after heavy income taxes 
($19.41 vs. $25.27 in ten months). 
Emergency amortization will be final- 
ly adjusted at the year’s end. (Also 
FW, May 9.) 


Motor Products C+ 


Recognized as normally a cyclical 
speculation, stock may be retained at 
31 on favorable trade outlook. (Semi- 
an. divs. at $1 an. rate.) The fiscal 
year ended June 30 witnessed a sharp 
decline in net sales to $24 million 
from $52 million in 1943-44. But 
taxes‘ dropped even more sharply to 
$2.95 from $10.47 per share, and a 
77-cent credit from inventory reserve 
compared with a $1.28 charge for 
postwar adjustments, resulting in net 
of $2.59 vs. $2.87 per share. The 
September quarter loss was 77 cents 
a share as against 50 cents earned a 
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| year before, but when the automobile 


industry attains volume and the new 
Deepfreeze frozen food containers are 
successfully established, substantially 
profitable operation is again indicated. 


National Cylinder Gas B 


Continues reasonably priced at 18 
as a growth prospect. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at 80-cent an. rate.) Sales reached a 
peak of $25.8 million in 1943 and 
held at $24.8 million in 1944 as com- 
pared with $14.8 million in 1941 and 
$1.2 million back in 1934. Mounting 
taxes hid the more recent growth, 
amounting to $2.98 per share in 
1944 as against 18 cents in 1937, so 
net advanced only to $1.47 from $1.15 
per share. The nine months through 
September returned 75 vs. 87 cents 
per share a year before. Company 
controls Hytensil Aluminum (metal 
alloys) and Holland Color & Chem- 
ical (chemical colors and intermedi- 
ates )—the last mentioned acquired in 
1944—and has a half interest in Tube 
Turns (welded pipe fittings). 


Penick & Ford B+ 

Relatively imactive, bid-and-asked 
spread is sometimes wide, but stock 
is not unattractive around 66 for its 


current (4.5%) and _ prospective 
yield. (Qu. divs. at $3 an. rate.) 


Nine months’ pretax earnings were 
$7.21 vs. $5.64 per share a year be- 
fore. After taxes, net was $2.46 vs. 
$2.20 per share. Processor of bulk 
and packaged starches, sugars, syrups 
and edible oils, My-T-Fine desserts 
and by-product stock feeds, company 
is warranted in dividend liberality by 
remarkably stable earnings and a 
strong treasury. Excepting the off- 
year 1937 (when net was 74 cents 
and dividends $1.50), earnings in the 
past decade ranged between just 
under $3 and well over $4 per share 
and dividends have not been below $3. 


Silex Company B 

Likelihood of record earnings when 
ample materials and manpower are 
available suggests retention at 20, on 
the N. Y. Curb. (Qu. divs. at 60- 
cent an. rate.) Eight years’ earnings 
have ranged between $1.27 and $1.83 
per share. The latter was in 1941, 


the former in 1937 and again in 1944, 
under wartime handicaps. In addition 
to its primary business, manufacture 
of glass vacuum-drip and other cof- 
fee makers, accessory stoves, etc., 
there are possibilities in an automatic 
electric steam iron and a no-lift roller 
bearing iron stand introduced in 1940 
and hence not yet able to develop into 
moneymakers. Percolator, drip and 
extractor type coffee makers are also 
relatively new lines, added in 1942. 


Tilo Roofing B 


Profit possibilities probably out- 
weigh attendant risks, around 17, on 
the N. Y. Curb. (Paid 10-cent qu. 
divs. in Mar., June & Sept., 15 cents 
and 10 cents extra in Dec.; to pay 10 
cents extra Jan. 10.) Prewar ship- 
ments climbed from 22.5 million 
pounds in 1935 to 65 million in 1941 
(last reported) and_ consistently 
profitable operations averaged about 
$1 per share over the past decade. 
Wartime earnings were subnormal 
but the turn is indicated by a net of 
83 cents in the 40 weeks through 
October 6 in comparison with 60 
cents in the 1944 period. Company’s 
roofing and sidewall products are 
used mostly for renovation and mod- 
ernization but new structure use is 
increasing and may importantly aid 
future sales. 


Walker (Hiram) B 


Price of 98 is less than 8 times 
earnings, which will benefit materially 
from tax reductions. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at an. rate of $4 Can., subject to 15% 
non-resident tax.) Ranking first 
among Canadian and fourth among 
American distillers (over 34 of its 
capacity is in U. S., where the Peoria 
plant is the world’s largest), com- 
pany owns many well-known brands 
and imports others. It also controls 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol and 
acquired two California wineries in 
1943. In past ten fiscal years, ended 
August 31, earnings averaged $8.90 
(Can.), increasing from $6.57 at the 
beginning of the period to $12.27 in 
1944-45—the latter after no less than 
$26.76 taxes on income. Price and 
moderate capitalization raise the pos- 
sibility of a share split-up. 
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OUT Peace came so unexpectedly * 
OF that it found us unprepared 
HAND to handle the numerous 

problems that were bound 
to follow in the wake of the war’s end. 
We thought we were getting set for it 
when we drew up the Four Freedoms 
and the hazy pattern of the Atlantic 
Charter, but now when it comes to a 
test we discover from the divergence 
in attitudes of some of our allies how 
far wrong we were. 

In like degree, our domestic eco- 
nomic developments have not followed 
the designs we had anticipated. They 
too are out of kilter. All these dis- 
couragements President Truman has 
inherited, and it is too early to judge 
whether he will rise to a stature that 
will succeed in bringing these discord- 
ant elements under control. 

Balancing his accomplishments in 
the short period of his presidency 
against his errors of judgment, the 
weight appears on the credit side of 
his ledger, but the road ahead is filled 
with difficulties. The greatest cour- 
age and foresight will be required to 
bring the country out of the welter of 
the conditions that have gotten out of 
hand. 

His future, so far as it concerns his 
succession to office, will largely de- 
pend on how he handles the difficult 
problems which we face. One must 
remember that Truman has inherited 
from his predecessor many delicate 
situations that were cloaked in se- 
crecy, as was Roosevelt’s habit, and 
which he must now tactfully approach 
under entirely new conditions. 

Hence it is too early to attempt to 
predict the final results of his stew- 
ardship. We can, however, conclude 
he will greatly help himself if he will 
eschew all political ambition, and 

serve all the people instead of only a 
section of them. In this period of our 
national life we need a great President 
and not a pettifogging politician; one 
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who at the end of his term can say 
“here is my record and I am proud to 
stand on it.” 


MOVES ‘The Securities & Ex- 
LIKE A change Commission was 
SNAIL created by Congress pri- 


marily for the protection 
of investors against security fraud and 
manipulation. 

It is well to review this Commis- 
sion’s records in light of what has 
been accomplished in this worthwhile 
field of regulation. In respect to the 
number of frauds uncovered the 
showing has been very discouraging 
and usually when they have been re- 
vealed to the public a great deal of 
damage has already been done to in- 
vestors’ purses. What good is it to 
tell a farmer his horse has been stolen 
—it would have profited him more to 
advise him how to guard his barn 
against possible theft. 

The snail’s pace at which the SEC 
operates against possiblé infractions 
of our Federal security law is graph- 
ically indicated in two instances that 
come to my mind. In referring to 
these cases I am not prejudging them 
for those involved may very well be 
innocent of the charges filed against 
them by the Commission. I merely 
wish to illustrate what a great deal 
of time it has taken the SEC to come 
to a decision. In the meanwhile the 
principals are kept under a cloud and 
the public is in the dark. 

The proceedings against Trans- 
america for the suspension or with- 
drawal of its stock from registration 
on national security exchanges, for 
example, has been pending since No- 
vember 1938, over seven years, and 
no decision has yet been reached. 

In the instance of Ira Haupt & 


Company, against whom manipulation 
in the stock of Park & Tilford is al- 
leged, the case has been pending now 
for nearly a year without a decision. 

This is not a record to be proud of. 
You cannot set turtles to catch hares. 


There is considerable con- 


PROOF 
IN THIS fusion prevalent regarding 
TEST inflation. The OPA tells 


how its price-fixing policy 
is keeping it under control, whereas 
independent authorities contend the 
OPA is only feeding its flames and 
they have the weight of facts on their 
side. 

Prentice-Hall in its recent weekly 
letter cites facts and figures that 
clearly indicate inflationary trends. 
In Washington, D. C., a builder is 
constructing three houses identical 
with three others he built in 1941. 
But in 1941 the cost per house was 
$6,230, compared to $9,919 today— 
up 59 per cent. There you have the 
proof of the tribute the public pays 
for inflation despite all that the OPA 
claims. 

This condition will continue as long 
as the principle of scarcity is prac- 
tised. There is only one cure: we 
must increase production as quickly 
as possible, for the situation gets 
worse the longer we delay. 


FACTS If they are going to pro- 
VERSUS vide sstatistical informa- 
FICTION tion upon which business 
can depend with a reason- 
able degree of certainty, the Govern- 
ment bureaus handing out such 
information will have to revamp their 
methods of presenting such facts. 
What now is being presented as a 
complete picture often becomes fic- 
tional upon close scrutiny, so fre- 
quently is the emphasis placed on 
minor figures having no important 
bearing on the actual result. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Rail Competition From 
St. Lawrence Waterway 


Despite the hundreds of millions the navigation part 
of the project would cost, freight could be moved over 
it only seven months of the year. Standby rail facilities 
would have to be maintained for the other five months 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


he seaway phase of the St. Law- 
rence Navigation and Power 

Project calls for the creation of a 27- 
foot channel for a distance of 1,348 
miles from Duluth to Montreal: Since 
the dam to be built across the St. 
Lawrence River at Barnhart Island 
will create a pool 115 miles long at 
the level of Lake Ontario, the numer- 
ous rapids in this stretch of interna- 
tional water will be sunk from 40 to 
80 feet below the surface, permitting 
navigation of ocean-going vessels. In 
addition, the established routes across 
the Great Lakes are of sufficient depth 
to accommodate these large carriers. 
But the balance of the proposed sea- 
way will have to be deepened before it 
can be navigated successfully. 
Rapids By-passed 

In the Great Lakes section above 
the dam, the Canadian-built Welland 
Canal by-passing Niagara Falls has a 
present depth of 22 feet which can be 
increased to 27 feet by dredging. But 
the maximum depth of the connecting 
channels between the Lakes is 20 feet 
and this is materially reduced during 
periods of low water. Below the dam 
‘are two stretches of 48 miles and 18 
miles interspersed with rapids. They 
are now by-passed by canals which 
would also have to be deepened. 

Then, too, the present harbors on 
the Great Lakes were not established 
with any thought that ocean-going 
vessels might enter them and they too 
will have to be dredged to a depth of 
27 feet. The Brookings Institution, 
which made an exhaustive study of 
the project some 15 years ago, has 
estimated that the cost of all works 
necessary to permit ocean-going ves- 
sels to proceed from the Atlantic to 
Great Lakes ports would be $727 mil- 
lion, without inclusion of any works 
for power development. Exclusive of 
the cost of deepening the Great Lakes 
channels and harbors, all of which 
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must be met by the United States 
alone, The Brookings Institution 
placed the cost of navigation improve- 
ment of just the St. Lawrence River 
at $257 million. 

This is the lowest of four estimates 
made by experienced engineers or by 
qualified research organizations. Hugh 
L. Cooper, who built the Dnieper 
Dam in Russia and the dam across 
the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
Iowa, placed the cost of the entire 
project, including power development, 
at $1.3 billion; E. P. Goodrich, an 
outstanding consulting engineer, at 
$1 billion, and Herbert Hoover, 
with wide engineering experience, at 
$800 million. Although a government 
economist estimated in 1941 that the 
total cost of the project to the United 
States—navigation improvement and 
power development—would be $285 
million, sthis estimate did not include 
the deepening of Great Lakes chan- 
nels and ports. 

These are, of course, just estimates. 
Suppose we match the estimated cost 
of other government projects with the 
ultimate outlays they required. Bon- 
neville Dam was estimated to cost $42 
million but the actual cost reached 
$80 million. The Welland Canal was 
estimated to cost $40 million and 
actually cost $128 million. - The cost 
of the Panama Canal was first placed 
at $150 million but the final bill read 
$375 million. And where the esti- 
mated cost of the New York State 
Barge Canal was set at $62 million, 
the ultimate cost was $176 million. 

Whatever the cost of opening just 
the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence to ocean-going traf- 


fic will be, its cost is to be divided . 


equally between the United States 
and Canada. But our northern neigh- 
bors have an ace in the hole. Canada 
will get credit for the $128 million 
she has already spent on the Welland 
Canal and for other sums previously 


expended on the St. Lawrence. So 
we will be paying considerably more 
than half the cost of any new develop- 
ment work on the river. 

The fly in this navigation improve- 
ment ointment is that the St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes are 
open to navigation only seven months 
of each year. Ice conditions prevent 
their navigation during the remaining 
five months. So whatever the cost of 
the improvement, the money will be 
spent for a part-time project. Dur- 
ing the five months when the St. Law- 
rence seaway will be ice-bound, we 
will have to fall back on our railroads 
to carry the full load. 

Think what this may mean to rail- 
road labor. In 1944 there were 126,- 
723 railroad employees in New York 
State with a payroll of $303.6 million, 
and in the New York Metropolitan 
Area alone there were 43,140 railroad 
workers with a payroll of almost $101 
million. Will New York State rail- 
roads be able to retain all of these 
workers at an average pay of $200 a 
month during 12 months of the year, 
just to be ready to carry the full bur- 
den of traffic during the five months 
when the seaway is closed by ice? 


Effect on Carriers 

What will be the effect on the rail- 
roads themselves? Their investment 
in road and equipment in the so-called 
Eastern District—that portion of the 
country east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio-Potomac rivers, 
which will be most severely affected 
by the St. Lawrence seaway—totaled 
$9.8 billion in 1943. If any sizable 
proportion of this investment must 
stand idle for seven months of the 
year, with interest accruing 12 months 
of the year, and can be utilized to its 
fullest extent during only five months, 
wholesale bankruptcy may follow. 

If great savings to the shippers of 
the country were to result from crea- 
tion of the seaway, perhaps its huge 
investment and the adverse effects on 
established carriers and their em- 
ployees might be justified. But it 
doesn’t appear that the maximum sav- 
ings to be achieved would warrant a 
twentieth of the contemplated invest- 
ment. It is generally accepted in 
transportation circles that one ton of 
freight can be moved three miles by 
water at the same cost as one mile 
by rail, but this holds true only for 
ocean and lake navigation in open 
water. 

Vessels navigating the St. Law- 
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rence seaway must pass through 21 
locks with resultant delays, and in the 
eleven days required to pass from the 
Atlantic to Duluth ocean-going ves- 
sels could dock at an Atlantic port, 
discharge their cargoes and go back 
to Europe for another load. Obvi- 
ously, then, first class vessels will be 
discouraged from plying the tortuous 
route and the end result probably will 
be the extensicn of Lake transporta- 
tion to Montreal, instead of ocean- 
going transportation to Duluth or 
Chicago. 

All forecasts of traffic on the pro- 
posed seaway stress the movement of 
grain. But Prof. Alonzo E. Taylor 


of the Food Research Institute of Le- 


land Stanford University has this to ~ 


say in his book, “Wheat Studies” : 


There is little prospect that the net 
gain to American wheat growers as a 
whole (from the St. Lawrence seaway) 
would be significant. Canadian wheat 
growers would stand to gain more, un- 
less or until expansion of acreage wiped 
out the price benefit. The rate of expan- 
sion of wheat growing in the prairie 
provinces of Ganada might be the de- 
termining factor. There is a fair possi- 
bility that, with the expansion of acreage 
in Canada, farm prices of wheat in the 
United States might tend to be lowered 
by the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 


The dam at Barnhart Island would 
be the very heart of the project. Not 


Stronger Capitalization 
For North American Company 


Six per cent preferred was called in October; 534 
per cent is being retired in January. Cash income 
then will be available for paying off bank loans 


uring recent months The North 

American Company has en- 
gaged in several financial operations 
to the advantage of its common stock- 
holders. In the past this public util- 
ity holding company has owned three 
large operating subsidiaries which 
served the metropolitan areas of 
Cleveland, Milwaukee and St. Louis, 
in addition to controlling the electric 
and transportation utilities in and 
around Washington, D. C. It has also 
held for investment substantial blocks, 
among other securities, of the com- 
mon stocks of Detroit Edison Com- 
pany and Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 


Cash Conserved 


Sinte it could not continue owner- 
ship of all these equities under pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, North American has 
been paying dividends on its own 
common stock in the form of common 
shares of Detroit Edison, Washington 
Railway and Electric, and Pacific Gas 
& Electric. In this manner it has not 
only divested itself of all or part ot 
these three equities it could not legal- 
ly retain, but it has conserved its cash 
income for the retirement of senior 
securities. 
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In addition to this form of distri- 
bution of portfolio securities, North 
American sold to an underwriting 
syndicate with the approval of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
700,000 shares of the commen stock 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
for $27.2 million on September 20. 
This sum, together with other funds 
on hand, was devoted to redemption 
of its entire issue of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock last October. Although 
the transaction involved a total out- 
lay of $33.4 million, the earning 
power of North American was im- 
proved by about $425,000 on an an- 
nual basis. 

North American has, however, done 
more than devote its cash income and 
the proceeds of security sales to the 
elimination of funded debt and pre- 
ferred issues. Several years ago it 
pledged a part of its portfolio holdings 
with a group of banks as collateral for 
a loan from the proceeds of which it 
retired its entire remaining funded 
This loan called for interest at 
an annual rate of 2 per cent, the main- 
tenance of collateral value at 150 per 
cent of the face of the loan, and re- 
payment at the rate of $1.5 million 
per quarter through September 1947, 
then $2.7 million for the next three 





only would it make possible the gen- 
eration of electric power but it would 
effectively remove the obstructions to 
navigation in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River by 
subierging them far beneath its pool. 

Yet, with even a near hit, one 
atomic bomb could blow the whole 
shooting match into dust. And close 
to a billion dollars of good Ameri- 
can money, but not the bonds sold 
to raise it, would be gone with the 
wind. 

.: = * 

This is the last of a three-part dis- 
cussion of the economic aspects of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project. 


quarters, and a final payment of $2.2 
million in the month of September of 
1948. 

But North American really made 
history a couple of weeks ago. As 
closely as analysts can determine from 
published reports, the present cost 
of money to our Federal Government 
is in the neighborhood of 1.9 per cent. 
Yet North American, which as a pub- 
lic utility holding company must be 
broken up for alleged abuses by a 
small part of the industry, borrowed 
$32 million from smart bankers in 
mid-December and was asked to pay 
only 134 per cent interest. In addi- 
tion, the bankers agreed to let North 
American reduce the value of collat- 
eral behind both the unpaid portion 
of the old loan and the new one to 
125 per cent. 


Eliminating Preferreds 


The reason for this Decetnber bor- 
rowing was that having already re- 
deemed its 6 per cent preferred stock, 
North American decided to get rid 
of its 534 per cent issue as well and 
have nothing outstanding but bank 
loans and its common stock. At the 
same time the bankers gave North 
American the right to borrow an ad- 
ditional $8 million at any time during 
the next two years on exactly the 
same terms. As things now stand, 
North American’s bank loans will 
total $52.6 million, of which it will 
repay $1,875,000 a quarter with $17 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Initial half-year earnings may be smaller than previously expected, but 
outlook for second half of the new year remains highly encouraging. It is 
the latter prospect that will doubtless shape the longer term price trend 


he short term pattern of the market has been 

running true to form, with weakness during 
the period before Christmas and strength imme- 
diately following that holiday. As a matter of fact, 
in 43 out of the past 47 years the market has ex- 
perienced a rise during the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. 


—_— movement that has come to be traditional 
is the “January rise” which so frequently has 
been brought about by the demand for securities 
for the investment of dividends and interest, and 
the employment of other funds received at the end 
of the old year or the beginning of the new. Usual- 
ly this rise is most marked during .the first two 
weeks of the month, at which time seasonal in- 
fluences begin to wear off, and other factors reassert 
themselves in shaping the underlying trend. But 
because of changed conditions this year, the tradi- 
tion of a January reinvestment rally may be put 
to a test. Those investors in the medium and lower 
tax brackets have, of course, found it to their ad- 
vantage to put over into 1946 any profit taking that 
might ordinarily have been undertaken sooner. 
And there is the further consideration of a January 
15 tax date, for which numerous individuals will 
doubtless prepare by turning into cash some of their 
profits that now exist only on paper. 


t mid-week all three of the price averages were 
close to their 1945 highs. Compared with a 
year ago, the utility group showed the widest ad- 
vance: 48 per cent. The rails were up 33 per cent; 
the industrials, although having risen over 40 
points, showed a gain of but 27 per cent, which can 
hardly be regarded as extravagant for a 12-month 
period. But the fact that so much of the rise has 
come in the past five months, accompanied by en- 
trance into the market of the so-called public, is 
what makes so many market observers feel that a 
period of quiet or even moderate recession would 
be a healthy development. 


here continue to be heard arguments concern- 
ing the adverse effects of the Government’s easy 
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money policy on important sectors of the country’s 
economy, and no doubt a great deal more on this 
subject will appear in the various first-of-the-year 
discussions of background conditions. Although it 
can easily be demonstrated that the policy’s ad- 
vantages to the taxpayer are much more than offset 
by disadvantages in other directions, there is every 
indication that extreme ease in money rates will be 
with us for a very considerable time, a prospect 
that is reflected in the bond market ending up 1945 
at the high for the year. And whatever the week-to- 
week gyrations of the more speculative sections of 
the stock list, low interest rates will continue to be 
a powerful factor supporting the prices of the better 
grade common stocks that appeal to investors seek- 
ing income. 


~ of any significant progress in settling the 
strikes that are plaguing so many fields of 
industry, and the probability that coming weeks 
will bring further increases in labor troubles, post- 
pone the reversal in trend of over-all production 
and suggest a smaller volume of corporate earnings 
for the first half of the new year than had been 
expected only a short time ago. Only-the events 
themselves, over the weeks ahead, will indicate 
whether sufficient improvement in the situation will 
be seen early enough to have substantial effect on 
second quarter results. 


B in general, the market can be depended upon 
to look further ahead than one or two quar- 
ters, and by the second half of 1946 we should be 
experiencing substantial recovery in production 
and earnings, as well as acceleration of the rise in 
dividend payments. Other influences could have 
significant effect on the intermediate trend of the 
market, but over the longer term the general. price 
pattern will undoubtedly be shaped by the outlook 
for highly satisfactory business results later in the 
year. Under the circumstances, retention of good 
grade dividend paying stocks that are priced at 
reasonable relation to probable’ postwar earning 
power, still is sound investment policy. 

Written December 27, 1945; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Added to “Selected Issues” 


On page 9 of the current issue there appears a 
discussion of Reynolds Tobacco Company, which 
has behind it a dividend record of nearly 40 years. 
As pointed out in that article, at current prices for 
the company’s Class B shares, their indicated yield 
is about 4.3 per cent, a return that must be re- 
garded as satisfactory for an issue of that quality 
under prevailing money market conditions. In ad- 
dition, there seem good prospects that dividend 
payments to shareholders will be increased. The 
stock is being added this week to the suggestions 
for income on page 18. 


New Franc Rate 


Biggest immediate benefit to flow from the reduc- 
tion in the exchange value of the French franc is that 
a definite rate has now been set that should eliminate 
black market dealings in the currency, and permit 
some semblance of forward planning by importers 
and exporters of French goods. Theoretically, the 
reduction of more than 50 per cent in the franc 
rate—from around 2 cents to about 0.8 cent—gives 
that country a very large advantage in the export 
markets. Actually, of course, very little has been 
coming over here from France. And although the 
trend will be upward, it is unlikely that volume of 
shipments into the United States will assume sig- 
nificant proportions until France is able to get its 
internal affairs into considerably better shape than 
they are at present. 


Aircraft Production 


The aircraft manufacturing industry is currently 
looking for a $600 million to $750 million total 
production for 1946, which would be less than a 
tenth of 1945’s $8.3 billion output. But sharp as 


that decline would be, it would find the industry. 


with a volume some three times larger than any- 
thing experienced prior to 1940, and almost ten 
times that of 1936. 

Of course, a large number of companies that 
operated in the industry during the war did so only 
as an emergency measure, and already have ceased 
the manufacture of aviation parts and equipment. 
However, the number of companies that wish to 
remain in the field remains high, and in places the 
available business is going to be spread pretty thin. 
Financially strong enterprises that occupy an en- 
trenched position in the industry should be able to 
show reasonably satisfactory results. But for some 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


time to come, it will continue difficult to predict 
year-to-year earnings changes for most of the 
individual companies. 


Tire Output Rising 


Passenger car tire production during the first . 


nine months of this year averaged about 1.9 million 
units a month, while for October the industry had 
increased its output to a total of slightly over 3.6 
million. But with tire rationing ended, that rate of 
production will fall far short of satisfying autoists’ 
demands, particularly in view of the very poor con- 
dition of most of the tires now in use. As a matter 
of fact, the tire makers shipped an average of nearly 
three million casings a month for replacement pur- 
poses alone during the first three quarters of 1941, 
when tire conditions among users presumably were 
normal. 

Not only has production been running well be- 
low capacity, but it also is considerably short of 
the goal of 6 million units a month the industry 
had set for itself. Manpower shortage is the ex- 
planation. Not only are more workers needed, but 
in many plants a six-hour day prevails, thus substan- 
tially reducing the output of those who are working. 
In light of current trends in labor matters, it is 
unlikely that the working day will be lengthened. 
But in the months ahead it should be possible for 
the companies to recruit an adequate number of 
workers, and output in 1946 will undoubtedly run 
at a much higher rate than that of 1945. 


Sugar Situation 


Earnings reports for the Cuban sugar companies’ 
1945 fiscal year have been appearing, and declines 
from the results of the previous period are the rule. 
Although 3.1 cents a pound was received for the 
1945 crop, as against 2.65 cents for 1944, this was 
more than offset by the smaller amount of sugar 
available. Production was off 30 per cent—to 3.9 
million tons vs. 4.9 million tons in 1944, As pointed 
out by one of the leaders in the industry, “This 
sharp decline was due not only to an unprecedented 
drought, but also to the lack of plantings in 1943 
resulting from the restrictions of production im- 
posed upon Cuba by the United States in that year. 
It should be recalled that it requires about a year 
and a half from planting time for cane to reach its 
first cutting and, therefore, the effect of the decrease 
in 1943 plantings only now becomes manifest”. 

This same authority states that cane now in the 
fields should produce upwards of 4 million tons. 
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And although no firm agreement concerning price 
has yet been reached, it is expected that the 1946 
crop will bring 3.675 cents a pound. Thus the 
Cuban sugar companies are facing the combination 
of a 15 per cent increase in yield and an 18 per 
cent better price, indicating a significant earnings 
improvement for the current fiscal period. 


Furniture Prospects 


Despite the fact that almost six months has 
elapsed since the war ended, the furniture ‘situation 
continues to be extremely tight. Retail inventories 
are at record low levels, and production has not 
even returned to normal, much less risen to a rate 
that would be warranted by the demand that has 
accumulated during the past several years. One of 
the reasons is the shortage of textiles needed for 
upholstery. Seasoned lumber also is critically 
scarce. And in common with other sections of the 
nation’s economy, the price situation in the furni- 
ture field has been completely disrupted by OPA 
regulations and directives. Observers in the industry 
itself profess to see little prospect for substantial 
improvement in the furniture supply situation for 
at least another six months. In the meantime, oper- 
ating results of the furniture makers as well as the 
retailers will fall short of satisfactory levels. 


Corporate Trends 


Borden Company plans to spend $23 million in 
1946 for improvement and replacement of equip- 
ment and properties. 

A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation 434 per cent pre- 


ferred stock has been approved for New York © 


Steck Exchange listing. 

Caterpillar Tractor’s November sales were $11.2 
million vs. $25.5 million in November, 1944. 

Food Machinery will acquire Alhburg Manufac- 
turing Company, producers of electrical counting 
devices. 

Washington Gas Light has called its $5 preferred 
stock for redemption on January 19. 

Mead Johnson stockholders have approved an 
increase in both the preferred and common stock 
to provide for a 10-for-1 split-up. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Company has applied 
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for listing of $1 par common stock on the New 


York Stock Exchange. 


Stockholders of Abraham & Straus meet January 
14 to approve issuance of new preferred stock. 


Duplan Corporation had sales of $10.2 million for 
the six months ended November 30, compared with 
$10.1 million in the same period of 1944. 

Edison Brothers Stores plans a 2-for-1 split-up. 


Dresser Industries’ sales for fiscal year ended 
October 31 estimated at $81 million, compared with 
$54.9 million in the 1944 fiscal year. 


Celanese Corporation has postponed voting on 
merger with Tubize Rayon to February 7. 


Blaw-Knox has acquired the manufacturing rights 
of the Zanderoll process for applying insulating 
varnish to armatures and similar types of electrical 
equipment. 

Bucyrus-Erie has called 10,000 shares of its 7 
per cent preferred stock for redemption April 1. 

Burlington Mills’ management is reported to be 
discussing merger possibilities with Textiles Inc. 

G. R. Kinney has declared a $2 dividend on the 
$5 prior preferred stock payable January 15, clear- 
ing up all arrears on this issue. 

General Mills (through its. mechanical division) 
has entered into a manufacturing agreement with 
Monomelt Company to produce a new line of 
graphic arts equipment. 

Thatcher Manufacturing has declared a 5 per cent 
common stock dividend payable January 21. 

Julius Kayser stockholders meet January 15 to 
vote an increase in common stock to allow for a 
share-for-share stock distribution. 

Barium Steel has acquired Globe Forge Inc., 
manufacturer of steel forgings. 

American Stores had sales of $19.1 million for 
November, compared with $15.9 million a year 
before; for the eleven months to November 30 sales 
were $198.9 million vs. $198.8 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

American News stockholders meet March 13 to 
vote on a split-up of the common stock on a two- 
for-one basis. 

Sparks-Withington has acquired a 92.6 per cent 
common stock interest in Steger Furniture Manu- 
facturing. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FrnanctaL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
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be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are. dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. O 
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Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Net _—Calll 


Price Yield Price 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, °64 114 3.50% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. lst 4%s, ’77 107 4.12 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


i ee 106 4.67 105 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

DONT cacccxeess ices ePeedesh 107 4.20 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 103 4.30 105 
FOR PROFIT Current 
Chic. & N. West. conv. 4%4s, 1999 94 4.79 101% 
Illinois Central joint 44%4s, 1963.. 98 4.59 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 100 4.00 Not 
New York Central 4%4s, 2013.... 98 4.59 110 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their 
income characteristics, most of them are by no means de- 
void of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger por- 
tion of the stock commitments held by the average investor, 
with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 

Price 1944 *1945 1944 1945 
Adams-Millis .......... 44 $1.75 $2.00 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American Stores ....... eA | 1.00 1.00 b0.58 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 44 1.70 1.80 b1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & QOhio..... 56 3.50 3.00 c2.74 2.54 
Consolidated Edison .... 33 160 160 1.36 cl.44 


Electric Storage Battery. 51 2.00 2.00 bl.1l bl.15 
First National Stores.... 56 2.50 2.50 b1.39 b1.40 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 50 2.00 2.12% 2.36 3.21 
Gen’] Amer. Transport... 59 2.50 2.50 c2.37 c2.26 
awed GS. TD. iivecavcde 45 160 1.60 2.25 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 66 3.50 3.51% 5.58 6.55 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 38 155. 165 .-0126..cl21 
Mary AGicHl.): ib esceesss 49 2.00 1.60 k2.49 k2.73 
May Department Stores.. 51 150 165 ¢2.02 e2.26 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 43 2.00 2.00 s2.37 82.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 43 2.50 2.50 c3.74 3.51 
Philadelphia Electric.... 28 1.20 0.90 +143 1.59 








Pillsbury Mills ........ 34 125 145 £2.12 £2.46 
*Reynolds Tob. “B” ... 37 150 1.60 BAB incas 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 18 0.75 0.65  c1.28 1.10 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 43 180 1.80 3.54 g2.49 
Standard Oil of Calif.... 48 2.00 2.00 2.21 c3.52 
Seating The 2... vss 42 150 155 b1.32 b148 
Underwood Corp. ...... 72 2.50 2.50 2.09 c2.08 
Union Pacific R.R...... 141 6.00 6.00 11.72 c12.74 
United Biscuit ......... 37 100 1.25 c1.73 ¢1.90 
U. S. Tobacco ......... 29 1.20 1.20 24 3. 
WOIIOOR ons vn ce seneks 40 160 160 2.25 12.20 
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*Paid or declared so far in 1945. b—Half year. c—Nine months. 


ended May 31, 1945 and 1944. g—Fiscal years ended September 1, 1944-45 and 1943-44. k—Fiscal years ended July 28, 1945 and 1944. 
s—12 months to June 30. t—12 months to September 30. ye—Added this week; see page 16. 


Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum....... 151 4.65% Not 
Am. Water Wks. & El. $6 cum.. 109 5.50 110 | 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 115 4.35 Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 109 5.50 110 | 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 74 5.41 75 


Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 105 4.76 105 
Public Service N. J. 7% cum.... 132 5.30 Not 
Reading 4% Ist (par. $50) non- 

ee eee re de re 49 4.08 50 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appre- 
ciation are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 444% conv.. 98 4.59 105 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 110 4.55 110 
Erie GR. SH G6. dsicenscei 83 6.02 105 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 85 5.88 100 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified investment 
portfolios. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 
Priee 1944 *1945 1944 1945 


Allied Geamee) <cs.ancases 48 $1.00 $1.30 b$1.43 b$1.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F. .107 6.00 6.00 cl12.20 c7.62 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 95 6.00 6.00 4.99 6.23 
Briggs Manufacturing... 50 2.00 2.00 2.08 cl.66 
Geman ey... beds eae’ 41 100 1.00 c1.66 1.77 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 2.50 150 242 c2.26 O 
Continental Can ........ 46 100 100 12.09 12.43 
Crown Cork & Seal..,.. 59 100 1.25 2.59 2.45 
Eagle-Picher ........§.. 20 0.60 0.65 b1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire .......:. 69 2.00 2.00 b2.88 b3.08 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 35 0.80 0.85 1.40 1.30 
General Electric ....... 47 140 1.55 c1.10 1.26 
Glidden Company ...... 38 §=©0.90 1.20 b1.97 b2.34 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 61 2.00 3.00 5.74 6.50 
Kennecott Copper ...... 50 2.50 2.50 b1.99 bl.51 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 35 MAO!....175.. 2-77 3:2) 
New York Air Brake.... 56 250, 20 e287 62.55 
Phelps Dodge .......... 39 160 1.60 51.30 b1.02 
Thompson. Products .... 60 2.00 2.00 7.03 ¢3.39 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 23 @ 1.00 0.80 c1.69 ©¢1.90 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 43 2.00 2.50 c4.67 3.31 
Ut eel cies Soc: 82 4.00 4.00 3.49 c2.86 


e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. f—Fiscai years 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— Congress 
let most of its work go over. The 
old business carried forward includes 
labor fact finding boards, extension of 
war time controls, atomic energy, 
military training, the British loan, 
housing and numerous other matters. 
The second session comes in an even- 
numbered year, when the House and 
a third of the Senate stand for re- 
election, so that the impulse to go 
home will appear early. The fullness 
of the calendar, the controversial na- 
ture of so many of the issues, and the 
approach of Election Day suggest a 
noisy, acrimonious session. 

As the year unfolds, new burdens 
will be added to present ones. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen will be able, 
in tones of mild, saintly resignation, 
to remind newspapermen that the 
President had urged more speed in 
1945. Meanwhile new proposals for 
legislation will flash into headlines. 
Even the routine 1946 work, such as 
appropriating money and setting tax 
rates, requires hard work: State, 
Commerce and other Departments 
want more cash. 

The situation is one in which 
friendships between Executive and 
Legislative sides will be harshly 
rubbed. Administrative officials will 
feel that too little is done on the Hill; 
Congressmen will feel that they are 
pressed too hard, that they are asked, 
with scarcely any warning, to rush 
through all sorts of momentous bills. 


In the Executive agencies, as 
the year winds up, the press of un- 
done business competes with holiday 
spirit. One division is giving a. play 
on such and such an afternoon and 
chiefs, sub-chiefs, etc., of the whole 
agency are sauntering in and out all 
day long. The stenographers of an- 
other agency are in the lobby, Christ- 
mas. carolling. Throughout the 
Government, telephones ring, unan- 
swered. 


With total bank deposits as well 
as the size of individual accounts far 
above prewar and still going up, 
Crowley’s last proposal, before he 
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quit the FDIC, was to increase de- 
posit insurance. The proportion of 
accounts covered under the $5,000 
limit has declined severely. Crowley 
thinks that the coverage can be in- 
creased without putting too heavy a 
charge on the banks through addi- 
tional assessments. 

Although the insurance is limited 
to a maximum amount, the assess- 
ment is on total deposits. Conse- 
quently, such institutions as New 
York’s First National, Bankers Trust 
and others with high average deposits 
pay more, per insured dollar, than the 
average interior bank. This. point, 
presumably, will be the chief issue 
when a bill is studied in Committee. 
Since interior banks gain most, ex- 
panded coverage should be easy to 
pass. 

An increased limit will probably 
draw some business money out of 
New York. A good many of the big 
companies still limit their country 
bank accounts to the covered $5,000; 
with, say, $10,000 covered, they 
would transfer their cash. This 
could cause a little selling of govern- 
ment bills by New York and Chica- 
go, to finance the transfers. 


FDIC also is coming out strongly 
for the liquidation of bank holding 
companies—by which it presumably 
means Transamerica. The Federal 
Reserve Board for years has been 
calling for legislation to limit Trans- 
america’s scope, but never pushed a 
bill. Officials of both organizations 
say that they may do so in 1946 — 
which, however, already has its full 
load of controversial legislation. 


The municipal bond houses ap- 
parently will be able to do business 
hereafter without fear of RFC com- 
petition. Late Congressional action 
crippled RFC’s powers to deal in 
State and municipal issues. At pres- 
ent, obviously, the whole investment 
situation is remarkably liquid so that 
few local governments are likely to 
care much one way or another. 

Since last year, the House Appro- 
priations Committee had been sour on 


the Interior Department and held 
down appropriations of Federal 
Works Administration to blue-print 
local works. The Committee won- 
dered whether FWA might not get 
around this by use of RFC. Its bill 
includes a clause prohibiting munici- 
pal loans not specifically authorized. 
After a protest, the Senate gave in. 

In the ’thirties, RFC had done a 
lively and substantial business in 
local issues. Over and over again, the 
Agency, betting on rising prices, took 
new bonds out of the hands of the in- 
vestment bankers, reselling to them 
later at higher prices. It bought 
heavily into the special revenue bonds 
(tunnels, toll bridges, etc.) which be- 
came popular during the decade. Now, 
it is out of the field. 


Government forecasters are get- 
ting around to switching their tech- 
nique, in response to their miss on 
employment, retail volume and prices 
this winter. They feel that their 
method—using ‘gross national prod- 
uct” which roughly is National in- 
come before taxes and depreciation— 
is far superior to the old barometers 
such as carloadings, stock market 
fluctuations, steel output, etc. The 
advantage of gross product seems to 
be like that of a budget—by adding 
up figures and balancing totals, it 
helps keep out inconsistencies. The 
chief change will be to rely more on 
questionnaires to business concerns. 


FHA is giving up the practice of 
basing its mortgage insurance on pre- 
war values alone. It has followed the 
rise in building costs and real-estate 
prices about three-fourths of the way ; 
with prices up about 40 per cent, it 
will insure. on the average, against a 
30 per cent rise in valuations. This 
policy will be followed especially in 
the veterans’ building which Wash- 
ington has just started pushing. 

FHA will also insure higher mort- 
gages as existing properties are trans- 
ferred. Officials appreciate that if 
prices do not stick, their insurance 
liability will have increased in rela- 
tion to values, but point out that utter 
conservatism might mean staying out 
of the market altogether. The 1940 
or 1941 home owner can get increased 
coverage only in special cases—say 
hardship. FHA would ask what he 
wanted the money for and would re- 
fuse if he wanted to take a market 
flier or to invest in business. 

Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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NEW-BUSINESS BREVITIES 


NEWEST PRODUCTS AND IDEAS FROM THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT 





Apparel Antics 


A. Stein & Company has announced 
that they will introduce a new type 
girdle in mid-January at the Annual 
Corset Show—it is said that the prod- 
uct will incorporate a new basic prin- 
ciple. . . . Cloth woven of gossamer- 
fine, bendable glass fibers, and im- 
pregnated with plastic is expected to 
provide a new material for overcoats, 
raincoats, and sportswear — several 
clothing manufacturers are reported 
to be experimenting with the material. 
... A new sizing formula for chil- 
dren’s wear has been developed by 
Hi-Line Company in order to stand- 
ardize the measurements of young- 
sters at various ages—the idea is to 
make it possible to order ciothing by 
simply giving weight, height and waist 
measurements. .. . A special eyelet 
with a saw-toothed “leaf spring” to 








| An Outstanding 
| Low-Priced Paper Stock 
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| 
| Minnesota & Ontario 
| Paper Company | 


is in our opinion, on the threshold 
|| of a vigorous growth of earning 
| power which should endure well” 
| into the future. Exceptionally able 
| management, absence of reconver- 
| sion problems, ample supplies of 
| 
| 





raw materials and a large accu- | 
mulated demand for its product | 
|| are factors which indicate a pros- | 
|| perous future for the company. | 
In addition, this company is now || 
| developing new manufacturing | 
| processes which may give itt a | 
| highly favorable. competitive ad- 

| vantage in the industry. 


We have prepared an interest- 
| ing pamphlet describing the 
| common stock of this company. 
Ask your broker for a copy, 
| 








or write to us—no obligation. 


THORNTON 8 Co. 








By Weston Cmith 


firmly hold a shoelace at the desired 
tautness has been invented by Car- 
mine Panza—on the inside surface of 
the eyelet aperture is a rough-edged 
gripping surface, which tends to hold 
the lace in position after it is tight- 
ened. .. . More will soon be heard of 
the expanded applications for the 
nylon of E. I. du Pont de Nemours— 
it is said that there is practically no 
garment made of silk, cotton or wool 
that cannot be reproduced in nylon. 


Broadcastings 


American Tel. & Tel. is planning a 


‘chain of microwave radio relay sta- 


tions between Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago to handle radio broadcasts, tele- 
vision and long distance phone calls 
between these cities — the operation 
will be handled with Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Company and Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Company. .. . General Motors 
will utilize radio to sponsor its new 
“Frigidaire” models —a_ half-hour 
weekly dramatic and musical program 
is scheduled for the full CBS network 
and is tentatively titled “The Holly- 
wood Air Theater”... . Finch Tele- 
communications is completing a new 
kind of broadcasting station in New 
York on top of one of the city’s high- 
est buildings—this will provide static- 
free broadcasting for both sound and 
facsimile radio. . . . Carnation Com- 
pany is discontinuing the sponsorship 
of the “Contented Hour” which has 
been broadcast continuously for the 


' past 14 years—an entirely new pro- 


gram for evaporated milk will be in- 
troduced this month. 


Rubber Rambles 


B. F. Goodrich Company is now 
making available to the public its new 
carbon dioxide hand fire extinguisher 
which was developed for the armed 
forces during the war—this unit can 
be easily carried in one hand, and is 
equipped with a push button operated 
by the thumb. . . . Fresh fish and 
other sea food will soon be seen 








wrapped in “Pliofilm,”’ a product of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber — this 


wrapping material provides great 
savings in weight, as compared with 
bulky containers, and no icing is nec- 
essary if the fresh sea food is to be 
delivered within 24 hours. ... U. S. 
Rubber has patented a new adhesive 
that will bond rubber securely to 
metal—the metal is first coated with 
a synthetic resin of the “Bakelite” 
type, and then the rubber is bonded 
on to this with rubber cement. ... A 
new type of reversible rubber heel has 
been designed by Morris Siegel—the 
oval which fits into the heel can be re- 
versed to produce a new wearing sur- 
face simply by releasing two metal 
clamps. 


Illuminations 


Westinghouse Electric has discov- 
ered a new method for applying the 
phosphor coatings to the inside walls 
of fluorescent light tubes—the new 
technique is expected to result in bet- 
ter and brighter lights, because the 
electrostatic precipitation of the phos- 
phor particles is equally distributed 
on the inside wall of the lamp tube. . . 
Wet-cell flashlight batteries that can 
be recharged repeatedly are now being 
produced by Servel, Inc.—tests have 
proved over a two-year period that 
these batteries are considerably less 
expensive than ordinary dry cells. 
. .. The new “Neomatic” neon de- 
signs, which can be made to spell the 
entire alphabet and all the numerals, 
will be manufactured by United Air- 
craft Products, Inc.—as many as 18 
of these block letters may be set in 
a single line upon which a complete 
word or words may be flashed at one 
time by means of an automatic con- 
trol mechanism. . . . A tiny electronic 
night light or pilot lamp, operating on 
either AC or DC current, has been in- 
troduced by Universal Microphone 
Company—called the “‘Robolite,” it is 
said to cost only a dime a year for 
continuous day and night service. 
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Beverage Banter 


The acquisition of the Hoffman 
Beverage Company of Newark, N. J., 
by the Pabst Brewing Company of 
Milwaukee, is said to be the first step 
of Pabst in its expansion in the soft 
drink field—it is understood that the 
big brewer is planning further acqui- 
sitions in the carbonated beverage in- 
dustry. .. . National Dairy Products, 
through its Telling-Belle Vernon affil- 
iate, has developed a frozen milk con- 
centrate which can be distributed like 
any other frozen food—the reconsti- 
tution of the milk requires.only the 
addition of the proper amount of wa- 
ter for melting, and the resulting 
flavor is little different from fresh 
pasteurized, homogenized milk. .. . 
Orange juice powder of a new variety 
has been announced by National Re- 
search Corporation—this dehydrated 
orange when mixed with water makes 
a drink equal in taste, nutritional 
value, and appearance to freshly 
squeezed orange juice. ... From the 
University of California comes the 
report that wine can be successfully 
fortified with B vitamins—it has been 
discovered that the alcohol in wine 
burns up the vitamins, and thus the 
fortification would help to offset this 
loss. . . . The “Instantly Prepared 
Coffee” introduced by Borden Com- 
pany has proved to be such a success 
that the company has been unable to 
meet the demand—this product has 
been successful in reproducing the 
flavor of fresh brewed coffee without 
the necessary preparations. . . . The 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute is 
planning the opening of two hundred 
training -schools throughout the coun- 
try to teach soda dispensers the proper 
techniques of preparing drinks—it is 
expected that a half million employ- 
ees engaged in preparing ice cream 
sodas will-enroll for the course. 


Publishing Patter 


Reports have been revived that 
Curtis Publishing is considering the 
addition of a pictorial magazine some- 
what similar to Life—it is understood 
that progress has been made on the 
layout and format of this new week- 
ly, but it may be a year before it is 
published. ... A new aviation month- 
ly magazine will be issued early next 
month by the publishers of Boat & 
Equipment News—called Aircraft & 
Equipment News it will serve the air- 
plane mechanics and airport opera- 
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Oddly Enough... 


Some unusual items on Petroleum Products 





“INK“ FOR THE largest billboard possi- 
ble contains a secret chemical and a 
light engine oil—permits fliers to sky- 
write smoke words often a mile tall. 
Using a gallon of this smoke-making 
compound for each 4letter, the pilot 
pulls a switch releasing the oily fluid 
into the engine’s exhaust manifold— 
where it is vaporized and expelled by 
the engine’s exhaust. 




















THE MARSH BUGGY, a huge amphibious pneu- 
matic-tired vehicle, was designed and built by 
engineers of Gulf’s Research & Development 
Company to carry geophysicists through marsh 
lands in their search for oil. The “buggy”’ per- 
mits geophysical surveys to be made in areas 
which are otherwise inaccessible. 


“BACTERIA TRAP“— that’s the new 
invisible oil film which has been tested 
by the Army and Navy for trapping 
bacteria to keep them out of the air of 
hospital rooms and wards. Mopped on 
floors and laundered into blankets, 
this odorless product cuts the count 
of air-borne bacteria by as much as 
90% per cubic foot of air. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST molecular stills ever 
created is all one piece of glass—was built 
by the Gulf Fellowship at Mellon Insti- 
tute. This still helps Gulf chemists sepa- 
rate oils into hundreds of component frac- 
tions and unravel problems facing petro- 
leum laboratories. 


Published by the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration and the Gulf Refining , 
Company to give a glimpse into | 
the many ways petroleum prod- | 
ucts fit into everyday life. 














tors. . . . Electrical Merchandising, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., is starting a new mid- 
month news edition to come out be- 
tween issues of the regular monthly 
magazine—this newsletter will carry 
no feature articles, but simply indus- 
trial news and descriptions of new 
products. ... The publishers of Auto- 
motive, Digest, Minicam Photography 
and Writer's Digest will add a new 
farm journal next March—it will be 
called Farm Quarterly and will be a 


slick-paper magazine to appeal to 
gentlemen agriculturalists. . . . The 
sponsors of American Mercury are 
considering a monthly book review— 
it will be titled Bestsellers, and will 
include the condensations of three or 
four novels in each issue. . . . The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce is planning the publication of 
a semi-monthly newsletter for small 
businessmen—it is expected to be a 
four-page digest containing official 
information of the Department. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8!/. by 11! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., New York #7, N. Y. 
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or at least the next few weeks, and 
F possibty for some months, bond 
financing will proceed at a relative 
jog trot. The gallop of the past year 
and a half deserves a breather. That 
it will get one until late February or 
early March appears likely. 

The year 1946 thus opens with a 
well-earned pause, as far as new bond 
issues are concerned. Some pause or 
at least slow-down in the upward 
market movement of bond prices 
would seem no less appropriate, inas- 
much as bond averages in the closing 
week of 1945 reached a new all-time 
peak in standard indices. 


A. T. & T. 


Noteworthy capital gains have been 
garnered by investors who in 1941 
subscribed at par to American Tel. & 
Tel. convertible debenture 3s of 1956, 
last year’s market high being 155. 
Equally noteworthy was the volume 
of conversion, the original issue of 
$233.5 million having been shaved 
down to about $85 million outstand- 
ing as 1946 opens. The cream has 
now been skimmed off this situation, 
and the debentures at recent market 
highs offer a negative yield to matur- 
ity. Original purchasers, nevertheless, 
have done handsomely by themselves 
—either by way of having increased 
their capital by about 50 per cent or, 
if they now decide to ¢onvert, through 
acquisition of 10 shares of A.T. & T. 
stock for each $1,000 debenture and 
$400 additional cash. 


Maine Central 


Issued in 1934 and. maturing in 
1959, this road’s secured 6s will be 
redeemed February 1 at 102—a long 
jump from the low market price of 
60 in the prewar period when the 
Pine Tree State carrier was a mar- 
ginal earner. While the 988-mile 
railroad is hardly flush even today, 
fixed charges being earned 1.41 times 
in 1944 and. around that moderate 
ratio last year, the carrier is enjoying 
reasonable stability on an over-all 
basis. The foregoing redemption will 
effect minor savings in interest tolls, 








being refunded with a 4% per cent 
first mortgage. The Portland Ter- 
minal first 4s and 5s of 1961, totaling 
$8.3 million and guaranteed by Maine 
Central Railroad, are non-callable. 
The road’s nearest maturity of any 
magnitude is the 4 per cent first mort- 
gage, Series B, of 1954 in the sum of 
$9 million and callable at 105 (save 
for sinking fund) through November 
30, 1949—this issue representing one- 
third of total funded debt. 


Inland Steel 


Representing the company’s sole 
funded debt, at present outstanding 
in the sum of $32.5 million, the first 
mortgage 3s of 1961, Series F, are 
being reduced by $10 million on Jan- 
uary 10. Drawn by lot, the called 
bonds will be redeemed at 105, a re- 
demption price which will remain in 
force for drawings of $5 million or 
more through April 1, 1948. 

The indenture provides for a sink- 
ing fund call price of 10214 through 
April 1, 1948, then at 102 through 
April 1, 1951; however, the cur- 
rently effective sinking fund provision 
is for a negligible amount of $20,000 
annually until April 1, 1947, at which 
time the sinking fund call will be in- 
creased to $720,000 annually. The 
likelihood of getting caught by a 
sinking fund call is, therefore, reason- 
ably remote for all present holders. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 








Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Island Steel—ist F 3s, 1961.$10,000,000 Jan, 10, 1946 


Kansas City Southern Ry.— 
—3% sec. notes, 1946-1949 Entire Jan. 1, 1946 
Nat’l Sugar Mfg. Co.—lst 
extended ser. 6s, 1949.... Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
Newfoundland Light & Power 
—Ist 4%s, 1956........ 21,500 Jan. 1, 1946 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 
R.R.—ref. mtge. D 3%s, 
WED WE Sd aN ott csc adieeee 
North Station Industrial 
Bldg.—lst (closed) 5s, 
1962 


204,000 Jan. 1, 1946 


Entire Apr. 1, 1946 
Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
210,000 Jan. 15, 1946 
Entire Dec. 31, 1945 
Entire Feb. 1, 1946 
Entire Mar. 1, 1946 
500,000 Jan. 2, 1946 
Entire Dec. 31, 1945 
Entire Jan. 1, 1946 


Salmon River Power Co.—Ilst 
OB EOE wccccevecsnsvece 
Shell Union Oil Corp. — 
2%% debs., 1961........ 
Southern Colorado Power Co. 
— Ist bds., 1968......... 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. 
—Ist guar. A 5%s, 1950. 
United Light & Railways— 
54%% debs., 1952........ 
Utah Power & Light Co.— 
tet Bs; S088. oes tse 
Utah Radio Products—4%% 
Gebs.. 1954 -ciscsccccdaes 
Yates-Amer. Machine — Ist 
seria) bds., 1947-55...... 
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This latest call will reduce annual 
interest charges by $300,000—a help- 
ful lightening of service costs. It is 
worth noticing, nevertheless, that the 
company is scarcely bowed down by 
debt problems. Even in 1938, fixed 
charges were earned 3.62 times, and 
in the period 1939-1945 the average 
yearly coverage ratio was around 11 
times. Furthermore, at the close of 
1944, the company had $36.9 million 
cash and $93.7 million total current 
assets—the latter being more than 4 
times current liabilities. 


Canadian Pacific 


In addition to owning and operat- 
ing a string of large hotels, a sizable 
ocean-going fleet, a fleet of aircraft, 
and an extensive telegraph system 
throughout the Dominion, C.P.R. 
boasts the longest privately-con- 
trolled railway line in the world. This 
is a network of 20,915 miles—most 
of them owned, the rest leased—that 
spread not only from Halifax west- 
ward to Vancouver but even fan out 
into the United States, the State of 
Maine being bisected by one of its 
trunk lines. 

Last week the C.P.R. was in the 
financial news because of calling its 
highest-coupon bonds—a $25 million 
issue of collateral trust 444s which 
were redeemed at 102 in toto on 
January 1. This call terminated, 
midway in the official life of these 
bonds, an issue sold in 1930 and not 
actually maturing unfil 1960. The 
nearest maturities, totaling $17.6 mil- 
lion, are the convertible trust 4s and 
3%s of 1949 and 1951. 

By far the largest debt of all is 
one that never will have to be met at 
all—$295.4 million perpetual consol- 
idated debenture 4s, which have no 
maturity. “This unusual issue, with 
few corporate counterparts respecting 
non-callability and immortality, ap- 
pears to have no counterpart what- 
ever respecting magnitude. 

Although named “debenture stock,” 
the issue amounts to a first mortgage 
on the total assets and earnings of 
the entire enterprise. Both of these 
categories are pretty’ handsome. 
Total assets exceed $1 billion, and 
current assets at the close of 1944 
were nearly 3 times current liabilities 
of $47 million. By latest available 
figures, 1945 gross revenues closely 
approximated the $318.8 million of 
1944, or more than twice the 1937 
figure. 
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million still due at the end of 5 years. 
Of course, the amount of the loans 
and the repayment rate will be in- 
creased, should North American ex- 
ercise its right to borrow the extra $8 
million. 

When North American has com- 
pleted redemption of its 534 per cent 
preferred this month, all income re- 
ceived from its holdings will be avail- 
able for retirement of bank loans. 
During the 12 months ended last Sep- 
tember, North American received 
from its subsidiaries and investments 
a cash return of a little over $16.4 
million, and even after it had paid 
all of its own expenses — including 
more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion in taxes—a balance of nearly 
$14.2 million remained for dividends 
and contributions to surplus. Of this 
sum, almost 27 per cent was required 
to pay preferred dividends during the 
12 months—a claim on earnings that 


will be non-existent after the 534 


preferred has been retired. 

Once this preferred retirement pro- 
gram has been completed, and due 
also to the retirement of more than 
$39 million of senior securities dur- 
ing 1945, the annual rate of earnings 
for North American common will be 
about 24 cents a share greater than 
before the 6 per cent preferred was 
retired last October. This does not 
mean, of course, that dividends on 
its common shares are likely to be 
increased. 


Pacific G. & E. Holdings 


Even after last October’s sale of 
700,000 shares of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric common, North American still 
had 575,656 shares of this issue on 
hand. It is, furthermore, on public 
record that it will continue to distrib- 
ute these shares at the rate of some 
85,726 shares per quarter to its com- 
mon stockholders in lieu of cash divi- 
dends. But this arrangement is, in 
many ways, to the advantage of North 
American holders. Since a ready 
market exists for Pacific Gas common 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
it can be sold to provide North Amer- 
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Pe-  Pay- Hldrs. of 
Rate riod able Record 


Q Jan.15’46 Dec. 28 
E Jan.15’46 Dec. 28 
Q Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 
E Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 
Q Jan.31'46 Jan.21’46 
.. Mar.15’46 Feb. 28’46 


Company 
Air Reduction 


ee eee wee eeeeeer er eeesene 


Amer. Fo 
Do 4 
Ameer. 60) Dorp... so.ssescceca 
Amer. Lt. & Traction.. 


as ec. 
Q Feb.1'46 Jan. 15°46 





DO OF WEi nccccecacscuas Q Feb. ’ 46 Jan.15’46 
American Paper Goods 2 E Jan.2’46 Dec. 20 
American Sugar Ref........... $2 Q Feb. 2°46 Jan.7°46 
Amoskeag CO, cscccccccecces 75ec S Jan.4’46 Dec. 22 

DD cpebvceanccccisinansd’ $1.50 E Jan.4’46 Dec. 22 
A | erro $2 .. Jan.2’46 Dec. 20 

PTUs asks oss casceve $3.50 S Jan.2’46 Dec .20 
Barker Bros. 4%% pf... 56%4c .. Jan.2’46 Dec. 26 

Me cebebosaeusioneebeee 12%c E Jan.2’°46 Dec. 26 
Bathurst Pr. & Paper ‘‘A 200 Q Mar. [1°46 Jan.31’46 
Wet DOORS ccccceccssvvscedes 50c SJan.19’46 Dec. 29 
ee Se Ee | rere errr 30e .. Jan.2°46 Dec. 27 
Biltmere Hats ......cccessces 15e QJan.15’46 Dec. 31 
eT eee 50c Q Feb.1’46 Jan.10’46 
Brooklyn (N.Y¥.) Trust........ $2 S Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
Calgary Power 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Feh.1’46 Jan.10'45 
Calif. "7 Pr. 7% pf..... $1.75 QJan.21’46 Dec. 31 

er oe 1.50 QJan.21°46 Dec. 31 

Do 6% Pf. REDE)... cccwem $1.50 QJan.21’46 Dec. 31 


Can. Fairbanks-Morse 6% pf.$1.50 QJan.15’46 Dec. 31 
Corroon & Reynolds $6 pf. A.$1.50 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 


Central Aguirre Assoc....... 387%c QJan.15’46 Dee. 31 
Central N. Y. Pr. 5% pf...$1.25 Q Feb.1’46 Jan.10’46 
CO BOD cc ccesecvessncase 15e .. Feb.1’°46 Jan.10’46 

Di Ce Sansauaee ss ssees Ge 15e .. Feb.1°46 Jan.10'46 
Claude Neon Lights........... 5e .. Jan.15’46 Dec. 28 
a ra “a & Meliss vines 75c .. Dec. 29 Dec. 26 

Do 7% S epee a) SF 1.75 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 26 
Continental” ‘ieee, (N.Y.C.)...$1 SJan.15’46 Dec. 31 
OS Sear 50c .. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
Cudahy Packing ............. 30c Q Jan.15’°46 Jan.2’46 

Do 434% pf. ..-.-eeee. $1.12% QJan.15’46 Jan.2’46 
Decker (A.) & Cohn.......... 25c oe. 10°46 Dec. 29 
Dominion Tar & Chem....... 25c Feb.1’46 Jan.2°46 

DD SUD Woe ngacinncscsce 37%4e a Feb.1°46 Jan.2’46 
Douglas (W. L) Shoe $1 pr.pf..50e .. Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods.$1.25 .. Dec. 22 Dec. 19 
Duquenes Lt. 5% Ist pf..... $1.25 QJan.15’'46 Dec. 31 


Eastern Stainless Steel........ 25c 
Elec. Bond * Share $6 pf.. 
Do $5 96 


pf 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...... 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph. “ide 
Fair (The) 6% pf Q Feb.1'46 Jan.19’46 
Fairmont — oe ...25¢ .. Jan.2°46 Dec. 15 
St) I errr a eS $1 Q Jan.2’46 Dee. 15 
Fireman’s Pa: Insur. (San Fr.). 75e QJan.15’'46 Dec. 31 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. 
S Jan.15,’46 Dec. 31 


E Jan.15, "46 Dec. 31 
Q Jan.31°46 Jan.15’46 


. Jan, 25’46 Jan.10’46 
.. Feb.1’46 Jan.7’46 
> . Feb.1’'46 Jan.7'46 
E Jan.15’46 Dec. 26 

Q Jan.15°46 Jan.5’46 





Oe Deiiceecctosnsas 50 Q Jan.31'46 Jan. 15°46 
Fuller Gen, & OD Wein cexsss $1 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 21 
Pyr-Pyter An” 4. wcccvcccsecs Oc .. Jan.15°46 Dec. 31 
st pi Ges @ Mh....... $1 ..Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 


Oe BE eee ere 50c Q Dec. 28 Dec. 20 
ee Pe er 25c kes Feb.1°46 Jan.15’46 
Howell Elec. Motors......... Tec .. Jan.10.’46 Dec. 27 
Imperial Bank (Can.)........ 25¢ Q Feb.1’46 Dec. 31 
Int’l Milling 4% pf...........-. $1 QJan.15’46 Dec. 31 
Jacksonville Gas ..........+-. 25¢ Dec. 31 Dec. 12 
Jacobs (F. L.) 5% pf....... 62%c Q Jan. 3146 Jan.19°46 
— Stephens & Shinkle 
Ore ee 25¢ Q Jan.2’46 Dec 

Pm mn Manville 3%% pf..... 8744e S Feb.1'46 Jan.11’ a6 
Julian & Kokenge ..........! - Jan.15’46 Jan.2’46 
Kansas Pr. & Lt. 4%% pf.$1.12% Q Jan.2’°46 Dec. 20 
Kendall Refining ............ 40c Q_Jan.2’46 c. 22 
Krueger (G.) Brewing...... 12%c .. Jan.16’46 Jan.9°46 
EERE WON. o.cccaccctencost 30c Q Jan.7’46 Dec. 28 
Rapene  TGTIS  .....0050<cce0% 10¢ Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 21 
Luzerne County Gas & El. 4%% 

Oi. . sescevesneeanesneeee $1.06% Q Feb.1'46 Jan.15°46 





Company Rate riod able Record 
Pe- Payl Hidrs. of 
air & Forbes........ 7T5e .. Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 

Do RE Or ae $1.50 'Q Jan.15746 Dec. 31 
Macy tie Er) 4%% pf...$1. ~~. Q Feb.1’46 Jan.3’°46 
MOWER oasis cessecnctnesss* Q Jan.10’46 Dee. 13 
Maine Central R.R. 6% 

SE, CUM beséecsun ea cubaes > $1.50 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
eee eee 50c Q Feb.1’46 Jan.15’°46 
ay a ee eee 20e .. Jan.31’46 Jan.11’46 

Si O.. ncasstetabanss 1.25 7 a 31°46 Jan.11’46 
Middle States Petroleum ‘‘A’’.$1.20 an.14’°46 Dec. 31 
Midwest ,Piping & Supply ke ancl $1 — 15°46 Jan.5’46 
Montana’ Power $6 pf........ $1.50 Q Feb.1’46 Jan.11’46 


Morrell (John) .- Jan.31’46 Jan.12°46 
Morris Plan Corp. of Amer....10c .. Jan.11’46 Dec. 31 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. .$1.50 Q Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 


Narragansett Elec. 44%2% pf. be%he Q Feb.1’46 Jan.15’46 
National Battery .. Feb.1’46 = 46 
18 


Nat’l Rockland Bank .......... ‘$1 S Dec. 31 
Northern States Pr. (Minn.) és 

ME; ashosesstunect tb ewan cs $1.25 QJan.15’46 Dec. 31 
eet ae ta, EES) ee $4 ..Jan.10’°46 Dec. 28 
Owens-Illinois Glass.......... 50c E Jan.15’46 Dee. 31 


Pacific Gas & Elec. Q Jan.15°46 Dec. 28 
Philadelphia Co............. Jan.25’46 Dec. 31 
Philadelphia Elec. 4.4% pf. 3. 10 Q Feb.1’46 Jan.10’46 


Pick > ge ee es ae 25e .. Jan.12°46 Dec. 31 
de a Ee eae $2.50 8 Jan.12. 46 Dec. 31 
Pneumatic Scale .............. 40c .. Jan.2’46 — ~~ 
| ee F yr ae 50c .. Jan.15°46 
Public Serv. of Colorado....41%4c Q Feb.1°46 Pe: i546 
Pub. Serv. Corp. of N. J. 6% 
” RR FE ee ee 50c M Feb.15’46 Jan.15’46 


Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 

eer eee $1.25 QJan.15’°46 Dec. 21 
Reading Co. Q Feb.14’46 Jan.17'46 
Revere “copper & Brass 54% 

pf. $1 31% Q Feb.1'46 Jan.10’46 
Q Jan.10°46 Jan.2’46 
Q Jan.15’46 Jan.10’46 
--l5c Q Dec. 29 Dec. 19 
--10e .. Jan.15’46 Dee. 31 
.25e .. Feb.25'46 Jan.18’°46 


Rickel a 2 See 

Russek’s Fifth Ave.. 

Seaboard Finance ... 

Shaffer Stores ...... 

Shawinigan Water & Pwr. 
Mine 








ly eae 30c .. Jan.28°46 Dec, 28 
Southern Colorado Pwr. ....12%c ..Jan.15’46 Dec. 31 
. a Natural Gas 
en sssansasemeess $1.50 Q Jan.2’46 Dec. 
Steel Go, 1 I oso sas 75e Q Feb.1'46 Jan.2’ rH 
4 Eee ere oe 43%e Q Feb.1'46 Jan.2’46 
SP IE, - sas cnannscecens 314%4c Q Feb.1°46 Jan.2’46 
Sun Oil 4%% Cl. A pf...$1.12% Q Feb.1'46 Jan.10°46 
Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. nq Q Jan.4’°46 Dec. 27 
ee a ee E Jan.4’46 Dec. 27 
Thatcher Mfg. $3.60 pf....... a0c be Feb.15’46 Jan. 31°46 
Tonopah Mining .............. 3c .. Jan.28’46 Dec. 31 
Union Sulphur .............. 65c .. Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
PD  waneceousbaneebananwa ss 25¢ E Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
* t Hoffman Mach. 542% 
TC re ree %c Q Feb.1°46 Jan.21’46 
vu ‘s. - ee eed Ref. & ne. 
© oe te ey 5 874%c QJan.15°46 Dec. 29 
Wyandotte WONtel | sinwodes.ss 20e Q Jan.31’46 Jan.15’46 
Vere Comty Gas cacsisscs sass 50c .. Feb.1’46 Jan.15°46 
Accumulations 
Corroon & Rerneids “3 a -A...$1 .. Jan.2°46 Dee. 24 
Kinney (G. R.) $5 pr. pf....... $2 .. Jan.15°46 Jan.2°46 
New England Pr. ‘dao. i pf..$1 .. Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
ke Sere eee ee 33%e - Jan.2’46 Dec. 24 
— Btates Pr. (Del.) 7% 
EH, Se 1.31% ..Jan.19°46 Dec. 31 
Do Bie Ol iva wmdecaae et .. Jan.19°46 Dec. 31 
Pittsburgh Distthe $3.50 pf.. . Jan.2°46 Dec. 7 
Southwest Natural Gas $6 pf. A. 3 -. Jan.2°46 Dec. 24 
Un. Terminal Cold Storage 
3 a FR re $3... Jan.3’46 Dec. 24 
Stock 
National Airlines .......... 20% .. Jan.15’46 . 29 
ee ee 5% .. Jan.21'46 Dee 28 
Y—yYear end. 





ican holders with a cash income of 
about $1.70 per share annually. And 
if they hold their Pacific Gas, they 
have a partnership interest in a well- 
managed, conservatively financed op- 
erating utility. 

But more important to North 
American shareholders is the fact 
that their company is free to devote 
practically al of its earnings over the 
next 2 years to reduction of bank 
loans, thereby advancing the day 
when they will own the assets of 
North American Company and be en- 
titled to its full earnings. By the 


end of that period it is not inconceiv- 
24 


able that around half the more than 


$52 million of bank loan could be re-- 


tired, and while North American 
would have exhausted its holdings of 
Pacific Gas & Electric common it 
would still have all of its stocks of the 
Cleveland, Milwaukee and St. Louis 
subsidiaries, along with assorted as- 
sets. 

Although North American common 
shares have had a substantial rise 
during the past year, currently selling 
around 28 conipared with a 1945 high 
of 31% and a low of 19%, they do 
not appear to have fully exhausted 
their longer term possibilities. 
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A good supply of licorice root was 
accumulated abroad before the end of 
hostilities, and now that the shipping 
situation shows signs of easing, the 
company should be able to build up 
its inventories of the material in this 
country—a development which will be 
very welcome, since less than a year’s 
supply was on hand at the end of 
1944. The pulp and paper situation 
will also improve over coming months. 

MacAndrews & Forbes owns 59,515 
shares (27.4 per cent) of the common 


' stock of American-LaFrance-Foamite. 


The latter company and its prede- 
cessor had a very poor record for a 
number of years, culminating in a 
sweeping reorganization in 1936, but 
earnings have been satisfactory since 
1941. The entire funded debt was re- 
tired in 1944 (partly out of the pro- 
ceeds of an issue of 10-year notes 
carrying a much lower coupon rate) 
and the initial dividend on the stock 
was paid by the present company 
early last year. 


Tax Situation 


MacAndrews & Forbes. has been 
subject to excess profits taxes ever 
since 1940, but the amount of such 
taxes was not disclosed in 1943 or 
1944. It is thus impossible to assess 
the company’s tax position with any 
great degree of accuracy, but it will 
undoubtedly benefit substantially from 
the lower prospective 1946 rates. 

That the management foresees in- 
creased net earnings for 1946 seems 
clearly indicated by recent dividend 
action. In recent years it has been the 
company’s policy to pay 35 cents a 
share each April, July and October 
and to make a larger payment each 
January. In 1944, that first-of-the- 
year payment was 50 cents; for 1945 
it was raised to 60 cents, and the divi- 
dend to be paid January 15 to stock 
of record December 28, 1945 has been 
increased to 75 cents. 

Based on the $1.80 total indicated 
for 1946, the stock at a price of 37 
yields over 4.8 per cent, a liberal 
return for an issue of this quality 
under prevailing money rate condi- 
tions. 
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the exceptional 1944-45 levels, pur- 
chasing power will remain far above 


pre-war maxima. But what about 
production, the other and equally im- 
portant factor affecting inflation? No 
one needs to be told ‘that it is far be- 
low expectations. In part, this is due 
to shortages of such vital raw mate- 
rials as lumber, whose 1945 output 
was the lowest since 1938. Labor 
shortages have held back this indus- 
try, iron foundries, the cotton textile 
trade and many other groups. Strikes 
have been another crippling influ- 
ence; from V-J Day through Decem- 
ber 21 they cost industry 24 million 
man days of work, a total exceeded in 
only one full year (1937) of the na- 
tion’s recent history. Finally, low 
price ceilings have been an insuper- 
able handicap to production in many 
lines. 

A tremendous deferred demand has 
been built up for such things as men’s 
suits, new homes, autos, tires, radios, 
refrigerators and many other house- 
hold.appliances. This combination of 
high demand, high purchasing power 
and low output creates a situation 
which is potentially very dangerous. 
And most Government policies are 
calculated to make it worse instead 
of better. Dependent on the labor 
vote, and committed to a high price 
level in order to service the huge na- 
tional debt, the Administration is 
sponsoring widespread wage _ in- 
creases and has attempted to have 
Congress raise unemployment com- 


- pensation benefits. The Revenue Act 


of 1945 removes 12 million taxpayers 
from the roHs and will reduce indi- 
vidual income taxes by $2.6 billion, 
the first tax cut in 16 years. Further- 
more, excise taxes will be pared sub- 
stantially before the year is over. Fin- 
ally, deficit spending is still going on, 
and the Chairman of the, Senate Fin- 
ance Committee believes it would be 
optimistic to expect a balanced budget 
even by 1948. All these developments 
add directly to purchasing power. 
The New Deal has always believed 
that purchasing power creates produc- 
tion, whereas the reverse is actually 
the case. There is little or no chance 
that it will reverse its position ; hence, 
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purchasing power will continue to be 
stimulated by the Government, with 
production left to its own devices. 
Until national output catches up with 
demand, the danger of inflation will 
remain acute. 
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trouble in obtaining glass, but at the 
outset .had a comfortable inventory 
of General Motors parts, now about 
exhausted, and from time to time has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
connection with components from 
other suppliers. 

Packard, next of the independents 
in present importance, has had to 
contend against much the same tribu- 
lations as Nash, but has managed to 
bring its rate of outturn to around the 
2,500-per-month level. While Hud- 
son has turned out a few cars, and 
Studebaker also has managed several 
hundred completions, neither is yet 
in position to begin regular shipments 
to dealers and distributors. Shut- 
downs in assembly have been frequent 
because of lack of important parts. 

Until such time as the labor situa- 
tion is settled in the automotive and 
auto parts industries, and in such re- 
lated industries as glass, production 


figures will bear little relation to pro- 
jected schedules. The first quarter of 
1946 is unlikely to make a much bet- 
ter showing than the final period of 
1945. Acceleration of production 
will be slow until there is an uninter- 
rupted flow of all essential parts, per- 
mitting not only steady assembly of 
cars but also the replenishment of in- 
ventories. 

Once the situation clears, however, 
the independents will have no diffi- 
culty in distributing cars to the extent 
of their ability to turn them out. The 
war has been over for more than four 
months but thus far production has 
been far below the rate at which cars 
are being taken off the road. The 
deferred demand, into which it had 
been hoped to make inroads by this 
time, is greater now than at any time 
since production for civilian use was 
halted. 

Earnings prospects for the indepen- 
dents, as for the larger factors in the 
industry, are encouraging. Profits 
should run high for the smaller con- 
cerns until the backlog of deferred de- 
mand has been fully satisfied and the 
industry enters an era of normal re- 
placement. On the basis of project- 
ed production the normal replacement 
market is unlikely to develop before 
1948, and the unusual strength shown 
by the shares of the smaller compa- 
nies — Nash - Kelvinator, Hudson, 
Packard and Studebaker—reflects the 
two- to three-year perspective in 
which earnings prospects are viewed. 
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Look ahead a year or two...for 
your own sake. 


Over on the dark side is this: Every 
unnecessary thing you buy helps 
shove the country one step nearer 
inflation and the bad times that 
come in inflation’s wake. 


Over on the bright side is this: Every 
single cent you save helps move you 
and your country one step nearer 
the kind of prosperous, happy, post- 
war America you want. 

Okay—you’re human. You’rethink- 
ing mainly about yourself. 


YOU SHOULD. Because if every 
man Jack (and every girl Jill) buys 
nothing he can get along without . . . 





se Here’s where you stand today! 


(avoids Black Markets and ‘“‘just-a- 
little-above-the-ceiling’”’ like the 
plague!) . . . pays off the mortgage 
or any other debts . . . takes out 
more insurance. . . builds a healthy 
sock of savings . . . buys and holds 
more War Bonds— inflation will stay 
away from our door. 


And Jack and Jill will be in a 
sound position no matter what times 
come. 


Maybe you ought to clip this sign- 
post and paste it in your pocketbook 
as a reminder that you can BUY your 
way to bad times. Or you can SAVE 
your way to good ones. 


That’s where YOU stand today. 











4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and to protect your own future! 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford— 
to help pay for the war and 

protect your fu- ee 
ture. Keep up 
your insurance 
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Sirs: 


Having just returned from a business trip 
East, this is the first opportunity I have 


had to read the November 14 issue of 
FINANCIAL Wortp.- On Page 7 appears 
an article under the caption “Utility 


Policy Cuts U. S. Tax Revenues”. A 
sentence in said article reads as follows: 


“In addition, Mr. Boren learned that 
during the Congressional recess a group of 
Public Utility Districts in Washington 
were preparing to pay $135 million for 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
which was some $40 million more than its 
original cost.” 


The figure of $135,000,000 is not $40,- 
000,000 more than the original cost of the 
Company’s property. The original cost of 
the utility property of Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company as of October 31, 1945 
as filed with the Department of Public 
Utilities of the State of Washington and 
as reflected by the books of the corpora- 
tion, is $120,751,518. The public utility 
district proposal, under which they contem- 
plated issuing $135,000,000 in bonds (which 
figure includes a very substantial amount 
for possible capital gains tax) is to acquire 
all of the assets of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company. 

The total recorded assets as of October 
31, 1945 amounted to $131,303,839. 

In connection with the Boren investiga- 
tion, the so-called offer of Dr. Paul J. 
Raver, Bonnevile Administrator, of $90,- 
000,000. made in the spring of 1944 has been 
absurdly misconstrued and unfortunately 
tagged as representing value. The Bonne- 
ville Administrator did not even make an 
offer let alone place a fair value on the 
Company’s property, because he failed to 
present evidence of ability to perform. The 
Board of Directors at the time stated that 
the $90,000,000 figure was grossly inade- 
quate. Further, this figure covered only 
the electric property and did not include 
the bus, steam heat, ice, gas or telephone 
properties. Again, there have been substan- 
tial additions to the property since the 
$90,000,000 figure was presented. 


The only reliable valuations for Puget 
Power electric properties which have been 
made in recent years that I know about 
were made by Black & Veatch and Jensen, 
Bowen & Farrell in connection with the 
recapitalization plan of the Company be- 
fore the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. These figures show that as of April 
1, 1942 the reproduction cost new was 
$156,451,481 and the reproduction cost new 
less depreciation was $133,661,800. Both 
figures are exclusive of materials and sup- 
plies, working capital and going value. 

News releases emanating from the Boren 
Committee convey the impression that the 
former parent company, meaning Engineers 
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FROEDTERT 
GRAIN 

and MALTING 

COMPANY, INC. 


“Largest Commercial Maltsters 
in the World” 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The Board of Directors of 
Froedtert Grain and Malting 
Company, Inc., today declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) pershare 
on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Company and fifty-five 
cents (55¢) per’ share on the 
Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, both payable January 31, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
January 15, 1946. 

ALVIN R. CORD 


Vice President 
and Treasurer 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 18, 1945 














Public Service, would have sold the elec- 
tric property of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company for $95,000,000. At the 
time the Bonneville Administrator sent up 
his $90,000,000 trial balloon, Puget Power 
had been completely divorced from En- 
gineers Public Service Company and there- 
fore [the latter] could put no price on the 
Puget Power property. My information is 
that Engineers Public Service while it 
owned Puget Power never had an offer for 
Puget Power property from anybody, which 
was backed up with evidence of ability to 
perform and that Engineers Public Service 
Company likewise gave no indication of 
the price it would accept for the Puget 
Power property. 
Frank McLaughlin, President, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 


The New 
Factograph Manual 


he newly revised edition of 

FINANCIAL Wor -p’s “Stock Fac- 
tograph” manual covering New York 
Stock Exchange and other issues, 
scheduled for publication in Decem- 
ber, has been unavoidably delayed. It 
is expected that first copies will be 
received from the printer late in Jan- 
uary, and orders that have been 
placed for this book will then be filled 
as quickly as possible. 





Neo Telephone Calls, Please 


Te insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 














ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
3 SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Common stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1946, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 26, 1945. The stock 
transfer books will not close. 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the First Preferred Stock, and 60c 
er share on the Second Preferred Stock have 
Sons declared payable January 15, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
December 26, 1945. The stock transfer books 
will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers-Converters-Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 18th, 1945. 














ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1946, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1946 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 4, 1946. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1946, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 4, 


sites H. A. WAY 


Secretary 


26 a 045 a) 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 66 


A dividend of Fifty Cents 
($0.50) per share on the 
capital stock of John Mor- 
rell & Co., will be paid 
Jan. 31, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record Jan. 12, 1946, 
as shown on the books of the Company. 





Ottumwa, lowa. George A. Morrell, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 














Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


Quarterly dividends of $1.16 per share on the 
$6 Preferred Stock and $0.9634 per share on the 
$5 Preferred Stock of the Company (such stocks 
having been modified as of November 23, 1945 in 
connection with a $30 per share capital distribu- 
tion) have been declared for payment February 
1, 1946 to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 7, 1946. 

H. H. DINKINS, JR., Secretary. 
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General Realty & Utilities Corporation 
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Data revised to December 26, 1945 


(neorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in January. 


Capitalization: Long term debt and 
subsidiary mortgage obligations .$15,338,416 
Capital stock ($0.10 par)...... 1,549,351 shs 


*Includes $11.1 million in 4% debentures 


_ 
ONSANS 


0 
50¢ 








1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


maturing 1969; redeemable at par. 





Business: Directly and through subsidiaries company is en- 
gaged in real estate activities, which include financing of 
buildings under construction, purchase of land for improve- 
ment or resale, construction of office buildings and apartments, 
etc. Operations are conducted mainly in New York City. 

Management: Has had long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1944, $3.1 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $1,262,087; marketable 
securities, $2.2 million. 

Dividend Record: Old common paid nothing; new capital 
stock has paid nothing to date. 

Outlook: Office building rentals may eventually revert to 
cyclical sensitivity; apartment rentals should hold until high- 
level home construction has been in progress some time; ap- 
preciation in realty values is a constructive factor. 

Comment: Recapitalization has improved stock’s position 
but issue remains decidedly speculative. 


eee diag” - weg 3 aa pene RANGE OF conues 


Years ended Dec. 3. 1 194: 1943 
Deficit per Hang - D$0.72 *D$0.51 +80, 58 +D$0.41 ¢D$0.36 D$0.29 ps0. is #$0. t2 
— Range: 
jnaeb nena so 2% 15% 13/16 5% 5% 1% 2% 8 
oseses SS eeee 1 le % % % 3% 1% 3% 


*Stock was delisted October 2, 1944, pursuant to reorganization effective September 
30, 1944. Under reorganization plan, dividend arrears of $72 per share were ex- 
tinguished by recapitalization; for each share of preferred there was given in exchange 





$100 in 4% debentures and seven shares of new capital 10-cent-par stock; each share . 


of former common was given % share of new capital stock. 
earned 12 cents per share in 9 months ended June 30, 1945. 


New capital stock ; 





The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 








Data revised to December 26, 1945 ; Earnings & Price Range ‘LQT) 


Incorporated: 1926, Del 2 
of Illinois corporation established in 1888. 30 
Office: 3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, 20 
Til, Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 10 
January. Number of stockholders (December 0 
31, 1944): Preferged, 460; common, 7,039 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ None 
‘Preferred stock 442% cum. 





PRICE RANGE 


iscal ends 


CARNED PER SHARE 








ee par for ere: 28,989 shs 
nority Interest in subs jaries.. $239,836 "38°39 ‘40 «41 "42 ‘43 «1944 
Common stock (no par).......... 728, 100 shs oP oc 








“Redeemable for sinking fund at $103.50; callable at $107. 


Business: Orie of the largest manufacturers and distributors 
of carbonic gas, “dry ice,” soda fountain and bottling equip- 
ment, industrial and medicinal gases. In 1944, announced plans 
to manufacture home freezing units. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1945, $13.3 million; ratio: 6.2-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; U. S. 
& Canadian bonds, $6.3 million. Book value of common stock, 
$29.52 a share. 


Dividend Record: Regular or preferred since issuance. 
Varying common dividends 1926-32; 1934 to date. 
Outlook: Ultimate benefits from expansion in foun- 


tain equipment (one-third of sales), bottling machinery (one- 
half) and carbonic plants (including Brazil and Venezuela) 
carry constructive possibilities. Growing popularity of soft 
drinks should benefit extract and fountain business. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
in the “business man’s investment” category. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

{Fiscal —— Calendar Years -—, 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1937.. $0.37 $1.11 $0.97 $2.37 $1. 5g 26%—14 


o. amen Dec. = 





1938.. 0.17 0.85 0.81 1.81 21%—12% 
1939.. D0.01 1.07 0.98 1.62 1.00 19 —13% 
1940.. D0.12 1.44 1,10 2.21 1.00 18%—10% 
1941.. 0.35 1.24 1.52 2.92 1.25 16%—13 

1942.. 0.23 0.66 0.74 1.80 1.25 16%—11% 
1943.. 0.13 0.51 0.94 1.61 1.25 21%—15% 
1944.. 0.21 0.59 1.00 2.22 1.50 30%—19% 
1945.. 0.14 0.62 0.81 1.91 1.50 40 —29% 


“Adjusted to present capitalization after two-for-one split-up in June, 1937. 
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Food Machinery Corporation 





Data revised to December 26, 1945 Earnings & Price Range (FDM) 
Incorporated: 1928, Dela., to unite 1884 and | 75 


1902 businesses; numerous others have been 60 PRICE RANGE —O 
acquired since. Office: 333 West Julian St., $ —f}— 
San Jose, Cal. Annual meeting: Fourth 10 

Tuesday in February. Number of stock- 15 
holders (Dec. 31, 1944): about 2,900. 0 


mies Long term debt....$3,500,000 
Minority interest vecccee $244,555 
Capital ak ($10° par).........*642, 050 shs 


*Refliecting 25% stock dividend paid June 1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 
8. 1945, and additional 107,010 shares sold 
by subscription warrants. 


Business: Makes, leases and sells spraying outfits for 
orchards and field crops, box making and lidding machines, 
heavy duty plows, turbine pumps, canning and sterilizing 
machinery, fruit pitters and similar equipment. Also manu- 
factures car washers, brake testers, etc., for garages. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1944, $17.9 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13.1 
million. Book value of common, $44.69 a share. 

Dividend Record: Various payments on common in 1929- 
1932 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy deferred demand for regular lines, promo- 
tion of new products and outlook for increased royalty income, 
all are favorable factors in longer term prospects, though 
volume and earnings may continue to fall short of wartime 
levels. 

Comment: Capital stock is a 
growth characteristics. 





























oxeKe 











business cycle issue with. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE pags OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yea *Price Range 

=. —- Dec. LAS Mar. 3 June 30 ae ‘d Total *Dividends = Low 
Pei «é Sand $0. ae Pk $1.49 $0. $4.1 $3.87% —27 
1987 asec ok 0:39 oT) See 0.40 0.48 0. 38 155 00 7%—18 
Se C187  IFSB. 0 6:0: 0.49 0.64 0.92 2.32 1.37% 37%—21 

| Ae 0.45 1940..... 0.66 0.78 1.81 3.70 1.60 5 —18% 
RED. 08 20nd O.28 ~~ Teds sess 0.83 1.09 2.07 4.27 1.75 324%4—24 
es 0.65 1942..... 1.03 1.09 1.30 74.07 1.75 42 —27 
1) are 0.60 1948..... 1.03 1,25 2.14 °* 75.02 1.75 —39 

eee he eS Ce 1.75 2.29 7 $8.61 1.75 —53% 

BOO. ven c eae 2.88 1945..... 2.80 1.31 See 1.55 $0%b0% 





*Calendar years. fAfter contingency reserves 94 cents in 1942, #. . in 1943; 
includes postwar refunds of 8 cents in 1942, $2.20 in 1943, and $3. 66 in 1944. tAlso 
paid 25% stock dividend, 





P. Lorillard Company 











Earnings & Price Range (LL) 
Data revised to December 26, 1945 79 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1911, New Jersey. Office: 119 
West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in March. 


Capitalization: Long term debt..$25,555,450 Swart 
“7% cum. preferred ($100 par) 98,000 shs $2 
Common es ees 2,246,681 shs $1 











*Not callable. 1937 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 “42 ‘43 1944 








Business: A leading unit in the tobacco industry. Products 
include cigars, cigarettes, and smoking and chewing tobaccos. 
Aside from “Old Golds” (where promotional activity has been 
concentrated), brands include “Union Leader” and “Briggs” 
smoking tobacco, “Muriel” and “Van Bibber” (little) cigars. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $70.2 million; ratio 6.6-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $6.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $18.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Varying 
payments on common, 1912-1926; 1932 to date. 

Outlook: Aggressive promotion of “Old Golds” has expanded 
sales in recent years and representation in all branches of the 
industry excepting snuff should prove stabilizing. Company 
stands to gain materially from tax and price ceiling relief. 

Comment: Preferred stock deserves a high investment rat- 
ing. Common has a good record as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 19 - 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Earned per share...... “$0.85 $1.78 $1.69 $1.69 $1.44 $1.72 $1.28 $1.30 ..... 
Dividends paid ...... 1.20 1.46 1. 40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 $1.00 


Price Range: 
Bligh ©... ces ccc cence 285% 21% 24% 25% 195% 165% 21% 20% 32% 
ii h Sd oats <6 .. 15% 18% 19% 17% 12% 1% 16% 17% 18% 


*After deducting 57 cents a share for flood losses. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, and with- 
out obligation, any of the booklets listed below 
will be sent direct from the issuing firm. 
Confine each letter to a request for a single 





booklet, giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 


Steel, Its P: ts and Problems—Peacetime 
outlook for this major industry discussed in 
a colorful brochure, featuring chart showing 
how steel earnings respond to business cycles. 


New Building Beneficiaries—Forty-page sur- 
vey of the leading companies which will bene- 
fit in the coming boom in new construction 
predicated for the next five years. 


Investments in Peacetime—A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared to the 
tempo of the postwar world, affording broad 
diversification, not only in individual stocks 
but in industries—the surest way of min- 
imizing risks in investment selection. 


Low-Priced Financial Company Stock—Descrip- 
tive Memorandum on shares of an investment 
banking firm, a type of equity seldom available 
for public participation. 


Benefici of Rationing’s End—Analysis of 
old established manufacturer of rationed prod- 
ucts through the war, but is now being re- 
leased. Convertible prior preferred and com- 
mon stock available on attactive yield basis. 


Bond Investment—Plus—Description of an 
unusual fund, pees a saunas portfolio of 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an opportunity for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment com- 
pany securities. , 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous rec- 
erd for tax and other purposes. 


Hints for Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list 
of often misspelled words; rules for punctua- 
tion; guide to abbreviations, etc. ake re- 
quest on business letterhead. 


A Leading Manufacturer of Personal Planes— 
Recent government survey estimates a 30% 
annual increase in business for this industry. 
Analyis on request. 


Low-Priced Bond Fund—Descriptive brochure 
of an investment fund composed of discount 
bonds with relatively high yield. Each issue 
is earning its interest requirement, and has 
paid its coupons since issuance. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. ali 


Prospects and Profits for Plastics—Low labor 
costs to gross sales, with broadening applica- 
tion to the manufacturing of many important 
items in plastics, makes this industry one to 
anticipate steady and increasing profits. Send 
for brochure discussing one of the leading 
companies in field offered by investment firm. 


Beneficiaries of Tax Reduction—aA list of the 
shares of sixty companies which will benefit 
from lower taxes in 1946. Prepared by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Long-Term Dividend Payers—Companies with 
unbroken dividend records over long periods 
of = afford a dependable source of income. 
A list of such issues has been compiled for 
consultation. 
Record Copying Simplified—Descriptive bro- 
chure outlining more than a hundred uses for 
photocopying machines in business offices 
institutions, transportation companies an 
schoole—the inexpensive, time-saving method 
of reproduction. 
The Trend in Annual Reports—New study 
of corporation reports, and their use as publié 
relations oe to — goodwill among share- 
ers, employees and communit oups— 
illustrated with colorful graphics.” - 
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One notable example was the stat- 
istics given out early in 1945 regard- 
ing the strike situation. The number 
of strikes and the number of men 
involved were revealed. But ex- 
cluded was the total loss of man-hours 
of labor as a result of the strikes. 
Their adverse effects are not confined 
to the struck companies but flow also 
into numerous other industries whose 
employees are thrown out of work be- 
cause the strikes make it impossible 
to get materials or necessary parts. 

Another example of distortion is 
found in the percentage of increase in 
living costs to show what effect they 
have on inflation. There is not a 
housewife or a worker depending on 
wages for his living who does not 
regard such information as a tragic 
fiction when comparing the cost of 
filling the market basket now with 
what it was in 1940, the year before 
the war broke out. Some items of 
food, as well as clothing, have jumped 
in price more than 100 per cent com- 
pared to the recent estimate that liv- 
ing costs have gone up only 33 per 
cent. 

A much needed reform is necessary 
so that the facts will be presented 
within the zone of reality. That alone 
will eliminate the existing fiction in 
many of our government statistics. 





EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 





1945 1944 
53 Weeks to November 3 





Ban Se $1.39 $2.39 
12 Months to October 31 

Ge are ois we covsscccacce PY. 0.54 2.7 
Chain Belt ...... 1.75 to 
Florsheim Shoe b1.50 b1.18 
North Texas Co. 3.76 3.91 
United Stockyards ............0000. 0.40 0.63 
11 Months to October 31 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine ...... 1.99 2.31 
3 Months to October 31 

MPROUE COIN: oes idasencec'evecdis 0.15 D0.12 
; 12 Months to October 27 
ET ee ee 4.12 5.59 
52 Weeks to October 27 

5 Gt a SE See 0.52 0.68 
12 Months to September 30 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale............ 2.34 2.34 
Guantanamo Sugar................. 0.55 1.43 
EES cdc cen ececises 0.79 0.86 
Horn & Hardart Baking............ 8.74 5.91 
RIE, 5 Lhe cUURS bc ckecwseecee 1.26 2.29 
SE NS i ctkdeercderescvede 0.96 1.49 
Punta Alegre Sugar................ 4.59 4.77 
South Porto Rico Sugar............ 4.06 7.65 
Vulean Corp. ......... ee ee 0.08 0.14 
3 Months to September 30 

Standard Forgings.................. 0.30 0.38 





b—On class B stock. D—Deficit. 














« REAL ESTATE > 


CONNECTICUT 















OLD LYME— Very old Homestead on Conn. 
River, 10 rooms and bath, 8 fireplaces, electricity, 
electric stove, and telephone. About 20 acres 
with 2 road frontages, high elevation, convenient 
to transportation. Price $25,000. F. E. Huntley, 
Ashton, Md. 





FLORIDA 





LIVE where living and taxes are cheap. Real 

beautiful setting. Secluded all-year home, 4 bed- 

rooms, 3 baths. Big lot. On Anclote River. 

Private beach, fishing, boating, swimming. 

Builders’ cost, $36,000. Furnished, as is, $15,000 

cash. DR. MULLOWNEY, Owner, 
Tarpon Springs, Florida 





MIAMI (Cocoanut Grove). For rent for season, 
waterfront residence, six master bedrooms, six 
baths, three servants’ rooms and bath, large liv- 
ing room, dining room, loggia, four sun decks, 
large tiled swimming pool, concrete tennis court, 
private dock, fish pool, beautifully landscaped 
grounds. Owner, Box 257, Cocoanut Grove, 
Miami 33, Fla. Phone 4-1934. 





NEW JERSEY 





OCEAN GROVE hotel, % block from ocean, 
with 2 large porches overlooking ocean; com- 
pletely furnished and redecorated; hot water heat ; 
open from May to October; 28 rooms, with no 
meals served, Owner will sell or trade for some 
small business in small town or city. Walker & 
Tindall, Realtors, 7 Mechanic St., Red Bank, 
N. J. Tel. 2776. (Open Saturdays.) 





NEW YORK 





LONG ISLAND—69 Acres. Beautifully located. 
Beautiful view, eight rooms and long enclosed 
porch, furnished country all-year home. Four 
bedrooms with windows on three sides. Three 
bathrooms, twenty by twenty-two foot California 
Redwood walled parlor-living room. Dry base- 
ment under the entire house. General Electric 
oil burner—steam heat. Three-car garage. De- 
tached workshop, 22 by 22 feet. Chicken houses, 
turkeys on wire. Automatic sprinkling for garden. 
Easy access to Ocean and Beach Club, Yacht 
Basin, Golf Clubs and Good Fishing. Fuller 
particulars or description on request. Price 
$32,500. Auguste R. Pottier, 20 East 68th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Finger Lakes Region—140 acres 
Ontario loam, all level cash crop land; new dairy 
barn, 2 stone silos, 4 other barns (3 new), large 
storage root cellar and other buildings; 10-room 
modern dwelling, 1 tenant house; two new trac- 
tors, full line tractor equipment, one Pratt & 
Case hay bailer; 40 head registered Guernseys 
with guaranteed milk market right on farm. Will 
be sold fully equipped; this is a real going busi- 
ness, one mile from Geneva City limits on State 
road. Owner, E. M. Dusinberre. Geneva, N. Y. 








NORTH CAROLINA 





ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Fine 4-bedroom, 3 tile bath- 

room, brick home, also garage; apartment and 

cottage with garage; on 7 acres in city on main 

thoroughfare with 4 U.S. routes; $35,000.00. 
Box No..275, c/o Financial World. 





VIRGINIA 





1,000 ACRES, Albemarle Co., living springs, oak, 
walnut land, many thousands cords high quality - 
poplar, some pine for quick profit or investment, 
has grown finest peaches and Pippin. 
Sam’] B,. Woods, Trustee 
Arrowhead, Charlottesville, Va. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A GOING business founded on patented small machine 
tool. National advertising results tremendous beyond our 
capacity. Sells to industrial plants and small machine 
shops. WORLD MARKET UNLIMITED. Will sell tools, 
jigs, fixtures, parts and finished product at cost, eliminat- 
ing development expense. Manufacturing rights on royalty 
basis only. You must have national sales outlets, plus 
manufacturing facilities and $45,000 cash. Will stand 
rigid investigation. Box 287, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 








- @ 











Bristol-Myers Company 








H. L. Green Company, Inc. 





Data revised to December 26, 1945 & Price (BMY) 


Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to succeed a pose net 
company of same name formed in 1900 as 18 
successor to original partnership established 12 
in 1887. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New 6 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tues- 








day in July. Number of stockholders (De- | © 

cember 31, 1944): 13,861. 

Capitalization: Long term debt......... None 2 

af oye stock 3%% cum. 75.000 ete $ 
( SEP wviccnccatevsetces ° 8 ; : * A ‘ ° 

Common stock ($2.50 par)..... 1,381,188 shs 1937 "38 39 "40 “41 “42 43: «1908 








*Redeemable at $109.50 in 1947 and at declining rate through 1950; thereafter at 
$104.50. Callable for = fund at $106.50 in 1947 and at declining rate through 
1956; thereafter at $104.5! 


Business: A long-established manufacturer of a diversified 
list of drugs and accessories. Major products include “Ipana” 
toothpaste, “Vitalis,” “Mum,” “Sal Hepatica,” “Ingram’s” creams, 
“Rubberset” brushes and “Peterman’s” insecticides. Products 
are distributed throughout U. S. and over 50 foreign countries. 

Management: Efficient and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $7.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $6.5 million. Book value of common stock (reflects 1945 
split), $9.83. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at varying rates in each 
year since initiation in December, 1933. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should continue the relatively 
stable patterns of the past, with civilian demand and tax sav- 
ings tending to offset contraction in sales to the armed services. 

Comment: Shares are of investment quality; chief attraction 
normally is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


ear’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 Jun. 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
lL eee $0.56 $0.29 $0.48 $0.27 $1.60 $1.30 234%4—14 
ea 0.44 0.29 0.60 0.29 1.62 1.20 21%—14 
ee 0.64 0.33 0.46 0.32 1.75 1.20 264%—20% 
, Ser 0.56 0.27 0.61 0.42 1.86 1.27 26%—19 
ee 0.65 0.33 0.66 0.14 1.78 1.27 225—19 
_ Se 0.51 0.24 0.61 0.48 71.84 0.95 214%—15 
ee 0.55 0.41 0.54 0.51 42.01 0.95 22%4—18% 
Er 0.58 0.43 0.41 0.41 71.83 1.00 26%—20% 
1945 pease 0.66 0.37 0.34 nae 1.12% 36 —12% 


*Adjusted to 2-for-1 split, December 18, 1945. 


fIncludes postwar refund of 28 
cents in 1942; 32 cents in 1943; 34 cents in 1944. 





Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation 





: Earnings & Price Range (ER) 
Data revised to December 26, 1945 30 


Incorporated: 1919, Maryland as 
Rolling Mill Company: present title adopted 
September 1, 1944. Office: Baltimore Street 
and Rolling Mill Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 


Eastern 





land. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in EE 
March. Number of stockholders (December $2 
31, 1944): 1,594. 0 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ ' ’ ' 4) ’ 

Capital stock ($5 par)........... 210, 660. a SS ee 











Business: A non-integrated producer of stainless steel, prin- 
cipally in sheets, with an annual capacity of about 100,000 tons. 
Bulk of output normally goes to the automobile industry. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1945, $1.7 
million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $961,446. Book value of capital 
stock, $12.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924 to 1930; 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Aggressive expansion policy, marked by acquisition 
of established producers of competitive products and diversifi- 
cation to decrease dependence on auto industry, improves pros- 
pects for increasing company’s importance in stainless steel 
industry and sharing in its growth. 

Comment: Despite company’s improving trade position, stock 
continues definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ROBT ic <iose $0.30 $0.39 $0.09 D$0.20 $0.58 17 — 2% 
Se D0.41 DO0.51 D0.36 D0.51 D1.79 8%4—3 % 
a D0.13 DO.18 DO0.20 0.14 D0.37 8%— 3% 
LS ee 0.03 DO0.40 DO0.20 D0.07 D0.64 6%— 3 

| 0.20 6.35 0.28 0.80 1.63 5%4— 1% 
eae 0.66 ° 0.17 0.29 1.13 2.25 site Y— 2% 
ae 0.59 0.23 0.11 0.28 1.21 $0.10 8%— 3% 
eae 0.47 0.17 DO.02 0.01 0.63 0.20 28%— 6% 
| a 0.56 0.07 D0.02 sie ae 0.25 353%—18% 





& Price 





Data revised to December 26, 1945 


Incorporated: 1932, New York, to acquire | 2° 
substantially all the assets of the bankrupt 
. W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc., 30 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc., and Isaac 

Silver & Bros. Office: 902 Broadway, New 15 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wed- 0 


GaN) | 














nesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(January 31, 1945): about 4,000. pred $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .*$5,648,066 $2 
t OL DAE) cccgdoduds 598,142 
en eee wa anag 1937 "38°39 "40 ‘#1 "42 ‘43 1944 
*Includes $2.8 million debenture 3%s of 
1955. 
Business: A holding and operating company; operates a 
chain of 195 retail variety stores. including 68 in Canada. 
Merchandise ranges in price from 5 cents to $1. The Green 


United subsidiary operates 21 junior department stores. 

Management: Good record; under leadership of H. L. Green 
and H. D. _ittenger. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1945, $9.9 million; ratio, 3-to-1; cash, $5.9 million. Book 
value of common, $23.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial 75-cent dividend on present com- 
mon paid in 1935; continued to date. 

Outlook: Company has yet to realize full gains from prewar 
expansion and improved efficiency, should greatly benefit from 
lowering taxes which long hid growth, and could add $1 or 
so to share earnings by including the Canadian subsidiary’s. 

Comment: Shares are improving in investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Earned per share...... $3.02 $2.83 $3.51 $3.46 $3.95 $3.62 $3.78 $4.01 ..... 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Dividends paid ....... 2.25 $2.20 $2.30 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 
Price Range: 

PRMie: 5 occ sccubeaeuserc 39% 28% 35% 35% 36% 33% 50 55% 86 

pe re tere a ee 15% 138% 24% £23 29% 25 31% 438% 52% 





Johns-Manville Corporation 





Earni & Price Ra 


RANGE 


Data revised to December 26, 1945 (JM) 
Incorpcrated: 1926, New York. Business | 160 
originally established 1858. | Main office: | 120 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N. ; s 
Annual meeting: Second Friday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
about 8,100. 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ None 
*Preferred stock 344% cum. conv. 

ROrOO MEE) cbsk Socewessssciean 170,000 shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 850,000 shs 





EARNED PER SHARE 


°ss 


1937 "38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 















“42 ‘43 «1946 








*Callable at $105 through August 1, 
vertible to August 1, 
surrendered. 


Business: The largest U. S. manufacturer of asbestos prod- 
ucts. Also makes a wide variety of lines from other basie ma- 
terials such as magnesia, limestone, asphalt, ete. Building 
industry is big gest single taker of products, although items are 
used extensiv ely in nearly all important industries. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, 
1944, $25.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $8.8 million; U. S. 
tax notes $7.4 million. Book value of common, $74.07. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on preferred November 1, 
1945. Common payments, 1927-1931, and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for maintenance and repair work 
deferred by wartime restrictions, and prospect that develop- 
ing building boom will continue for several years, are favor- 
able factors, even aside from company’s outstanding trade 
position, increasing diversification and widening market. 

Comment: Conversion feature usually determines market 
status of preferred; common is a better-than-average business 
cycle issue. 


1946 and declining rates thereafter; con- 
1955, into common, share for share, plus $15 for each share 


December 31, 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.05 $1.95 $1.94 $0.86 $5.80  *$4.75 155 — 65% 
DO0.44 0.10 0.89 0.61 1.16 0.50 111%— 58 
D0.01 1.11 1.58 1.73 4.41 2.75 105 — 59 
0.77 1.16 1.79 2.63 6.35 2.75 TT4%— 44 
7 1.62 1.63 1.68 6.66 3.00 71%— 49% 
0.77 1.25 1.23 3.10 6.35 2.25 734%4— 50% 
1.23 1.20 1.18 1.66 $5.27 2.25 92%— 70 
1.66 1.46 1.43 1.84 §6.39 2.75 105 &4% 
1.64 1.72 1.13 okies pes 3.25 145 —101 





*Including extras. §After postwwar refunds of $1.39 per share in 1942, 84 cents 
in 1948 and 56 cents in 1944. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 





Earnings & Price Range (LWB) 
Data revised to December 26, 1945 50 





PRICE RANUI 





Incorporated: 1912, New York, as successor 
of United States Biscuit Company formed in 
1903. Office: Commerce Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday 
in March. Number of stockholders (December = 
























































$1, 1944): 5,066. TARNED PER SHAR 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non 
Capital stock ($25 par)..........! 510,600 shs 1937 ‘38 "39 ‘40 41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 




















Business: Second largest domestic baker of biscuits, cookies 
crackers and confectionery. Also manufactures a wheat cereal, 
dog biscuits and potato chips. Serves practically all sections 
of the United States. Among its branded products are: “Sun- 
shine,” “Edgemont,” “Krispy,” “Hydrox,” and “Rippled Wheat.” 
Products are sold principally in household-size packages. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $11.0 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $5.4 million. Book 
value of common, $41.16 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since 1927. 

Outlook: Strong and improving trade position indicates well 
sustained volume. Coupled with prospective tax savings (1944 
net would have been closer to $14 on 1946 tax rate), substan- 
tially improved earning power is indicated. 

Comment: Shares are of improving medium 
grade. 























investment 






EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 















Year’s 

“ ended: Mas. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends re Range 

Ee $0.45 $0.18 $0.26 $0.12 $1.01 $1.60 43%4—17 
1938 cin wats 0.17 0.30 0.56 0.48 1.51 1.05 23%— 14% 
| 0.33 0.21 0.50 0.65 1.69 1.00 22%—16% 
See 0.45 0.20 0.41 0.87 1.93 1.00 18%—13% 
 , Serre 0.59 0.62 0.53 0.24 1.98 1.25 19 —13% 
WS 8 are dee 0.66 0.59 0.63 2.10 3.98 1.25 194%4—15 
See 0.69 0.63 1.33 1.68 4.33 1.25 31 —18% 
eee 0.96 0.98 1.96 1.89 5.79 1.75 44 —28 
aia cues 1.12 1.15 1.27 nie wea 2.25 74 —40% 













Marshall Field & Company, Inc. 








Data revised to December 26, 1945 


Incorporated: 1901, Illinois. Offices 222 North 
Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 


(MF) 





Earnings & Price Ra 
50 







holders (March 1, 1944): Preferred, 2,394; 
common, 10,014. 

Capitalization: Long term debt........None 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. 
eee 150,000 shs 






Common stock (no par)........ 1,943,763 shs 
*Callable at 109 to March 31, 1950 and 











1937 ‘38 '39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 1944 














thereafter at declining levels. 


Business: Ovwns and operates (a) department stores in 
Chicago and suburbs and in Seattle, Wash.; (b) various tex- 
tile and floor covering mills, products of which are distributed 
in bulk; and (c) real estate in Chicago. Chief store unit is 
Marshall Field (Chicago), one of the largest of its kind in 
the United States. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $26.6 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $28.6 
million. Book value of common, $24.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since 1939; on common 1930-31 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Indicated high volume of textile business and 
favorable retail outlook point to continued good earnings. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium investment 
quality as an income producer; position of common has ma- 
terially improved although it still is semi-speculative. 















*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 









Year’s 

as _ended : Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

‘ghee 0a $0.10 $0.13 ~~ 26 D$2.08 D$2.1 one 30%— 7% 
ioe TEE D0.04 D0.14 0.02 1.20 1.04 None 14%— 5% 
WOR sn c045% D0.01 0.10 0.15 1.68 1.92 $0.30 17%— 9% 
Cy: ee 0.32 0.26 0.32 1.57 2.47 1.30 16%— 8% 
ig 0.33 0.30 0.45 0.87 1.95 1.30 17%—11 
ID4B oh . wd 0.32 0.28 0.52 0.56 1.68 1.00 125%— 8% 
a ee 0.52 0.28 0.41 D0.02 1.19 1.00 17 — 9% 
|. | eae 0.41 0.44 0.42 0.33 1.60 1.00 20 —13% 
OOS occu 0.57 0.55 0.45 wislen 1.10 42%—18%4 











*Earnings on capitalization outstanding 


JANUARY 2, 1946 


at end of each period. 














Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation 





og eamnin & Price Range (PCA) 


Data revised to December 26, 1945 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, successor to 
Pennsylvania Airlines & Transport Co. and 
Central Airlines, Inc. Office: Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C.  An- 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
about 2,000. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. 
Common stock ($1 par) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 





DEFICIT PER SHARE 


-$10,000,000 , ee $1 
paar 477,060’ shs 1937 ‘38 "39 “40 “41 ‘42 “43 1944 














Business: Company’s routes extend from Norfolk to Detroit 
via Washington, Pittsburgh, Akron, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land; from Detroit to Milwaukee via Lansing, Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon and from Grand Rapids to Chicago; from Wash- 
ington to Buffalo; from Pittsburgh to Birmingham, Charleston, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga and Buffalo; from Pittsburgh to New 
York. 

Management: Has been showing excellent progress and re- 
cently voted to merge with Northeast Airlines, Inc., on basis 
of % share of P.C.A. for each share of Northeast Airlines. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1945, $2.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Govts., $3 
million. Book value ‘of common stock, $10.46 per share. 

e Dividend Record: Initial dividend on common August, 1945. 

Outlook: Advantage in merger with Northeast Airlines have 
yet to be fully realized, while favorable long term industry 
trends and aggressive.management policies point to satisfac- 
tory all-around operating results. 

Comment: Status of stock has improved, but shares have yet 
to work out of the speculative classification. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Earned per share..... D$0.64 aoa 08 ven 20 _ 43 $0.36 $0.95 $0.55 $0.81 7$1.67 

REE, wacdicesiacs. «esas Gildan sauce “udae lace ee 
*Price Range: 

WOE ecwasdivsdcdsdias N.A. 9% 11% 2% _ 145, 11% 02% =24% 49% 

DE -averdaddscekence N.A. 4% 5% 11% 6 5% 9% 138% 21% 
N.A.—Not available. *On N. Y. Curb through July 5, 1943; on N.Y.S.E. thereafter. 


+9 months ended September 30, 1945. 


§Initial dividend. 








Standard Steel Spring Company 





Data revised to December 26, 1945 Earnings & Price Range (SSS) 


Incorporated: 1914, Pennsylvania; purchased = 
Muehlhausen Spring Corp. in July, 1940. for 9 
$1,359,500. Office: 843 Fourth Ave., Corao- 6 
polis, Pa. Annual meeting: First Monday 3 
in May. Number of stockholders - (December 

31. 1944): 3,380. 0 


Capitalization: Long term debt... .*$350,000 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,448,424 shs 

* Bank loan repayable in quarterly instal- 
ments until 1950. 


FARNED PER SHARE 





1937 "38 °39 ‘40 “41 "42 ‘43 1944 





















Business: Manufactures automobile springs, bumpers and 
universal joints, engine and refrigerator specialty coil springs, 
gratings and treads; and derives royalty revenues from owning 
“Corronizing Process” for nickel coating steel. 

Management: Competent and experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital, Dec. 31, 
1944, $5 million ;* ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $15.5 million. Book value, 
$5.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Cash payments 1924-1931 and 1935 = 45; 
100% stock dividends 1920, 1928, 1937; 5-for-1 split-up 1943; 
10% in stock in 1943. 

Outlook: While primarily dependent upon demand from the 
automotive industry, company has good growth possibilities 
stemming from widening use of corronized steel by other in- 
dustries. 

Comment: Company’s position improved substantially under 
war-spurred expansion, but stock continues highly speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK: 


ear’s 
= ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends 7Price Range 
_ SoRSPACE war éae eae ae $0.36 $0.35 3%— 1% 
1938 Raedaee's wat «se aes aa 0.08 0.08 4%— 1% 
ere wax aed as eae 0.33 0.30 8 — 4% 
ee ves wks cate 0.40 0.30 81 3% 
, ee awe wae 0.86 0.30 54— 2% 
ae aul Pan nee aye: §0.91 0.3" 5%--— 24 
Se $0.58 $0.37 $0.30 D$0.16 1.09 $0.50 9%— 5% 
P|) ee 0.20 0.22 0.23 0.37 1.02 0.50 114%— 6% 
WEB. ccicers 0.33 0.31 0 24 i eee 0.25 4”. 9% 
*Adjusted for 100% stock dividends in 1937, 5-for-1 split-up in 1943. On Pitts- 


burgh Stock Exchange 1936-39, New York Curb Exchange 1940-42 and 1943 low. 
New York Stock Exchange 1943 and thereafter. §$Including 54 cents debt retirement 
credit and postwar refund. tAlso 10% stock dividends. 

31 



























































































































Adjusted for 
240 }— Seasonal Variation 240 
1935-39 = 100 ua § 
220 220 
~ 

200 ‘ 200 

” INDEX OF a se 

160 INDUSTRIAL ts 

140 PRODUCTION 140 

Fed. Reserve Boatd 
120 120 
1945 ea 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 {PRT} A S$ O N D 
Trade Indicators mae aes Tg 
Tiiechrical Coteek TW Fi.) oases te) 2 deat 4,154 4,617 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)........ 62.8 83.0 92.1 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)..... *669,000 771,594 732,075 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dec. 20 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $15,952 $15,951 $13,145 
{Total Commercial Loans ............... 7,241 7,128 6,494 
TTotal Brokers’ Loens. ....6..5ccksoceess 2,794 2,828 2,166 
GMoney in Circefaiion .... 226 swosessees- 28,557 28,370 25,280 
§Brokers’ Loans (New York City)....... 2,198 2,266 1,664 
Price Indicators ot ad 
(At New York, except steel) Dec. 22 Dec. 18 Dec. 26 
Cotton, middling, per Ib................... $0.2525 $0.2523 $0.2228 
ve orn 0.944 0.957% 0.87% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel.......... 2.11 2.1434 1.343% 
Wheat, No. 2, per bushel................ 1.9434 1.9434 1.87 
Steel Scrap (Jron Age) per ton.......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 








*Estimated. §As of beginning of the following week. 000,000 omitted. 














N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics December 
Closing Dow-Jones Stock Averages: 19 20 21 22 24 25 
SO Endastiinis «...5...0.025 190.62 189.36 189.07 190.67 | | 
Pe OE Cnc u chase ache es 63.23 62.91 62.66 63.19 | | 
Te UNOS dws peadncscut 37.50 37.51 37.70 37.96 «| 
Oe Bae ~ i ce trstcs sews vex: 7157 71.19 71.09 71.68 | | 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted) .. 970 800 940 610 | | 
Bh ape ee 886 875 877 734 | | 
Number of Advances ...... 472 195 316 535  Exchge. Holi- 
Number of Declines ....... 251 526 384 77 Closed day 
Number Unchanged ....... 163 154 177 122 | | 
New Highs for 1945 ....... 24 18 17 20 | 
New Lows for 1945 ....... 1 3 2 0 | | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 107.92 107.95 108.00 108.02 | | 
Bond Sales (000-omitted) .. $6,740 $4270 $4,370 $3,011 | | 
1945. 1945 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 19 Dec. 12 High Low 
i ere eee 2.658% 2.728% 2.639% 
Cy ith cant ncetekeee 3.070 3.063 . 3.104 3.028 
Ce ery oe te peas ee 3.150 3.140 3.233 3.134 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ............ 3.71 3.64 4.63 3.64 
ee Ere 5.23 5.23 6.02 4.66 
Be GHNS, xxPeR sinwaiee 3.21 3.14 4.53 3.06 
Pe TN ti ees. ds 3.75 3.69 4.69 3.69 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 22, 1945 


Closing __, 
De 


Shares 


Traded 
Dew Mark Gentes) Bu is. és sdk sans cas 95,000 
Panhandle Producing & Refining......... 78,100 
General American Investors.............. 64,500 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac. (w.i.)...... 58,200 
Commonwealth & Southern............... 55,300 
Peer Wa Boe a so on ccs cos co ee a 49,900 
Roan telope Copper Mines............ 44,500 
American Water Works & Electric....... 43,300 
Pennsylvania Power & Light (w.i.)...... 36,100 
Souvany-Veceiats ON. oon id ek sce ke ste cuss 35,300 


32 


c. 18 Dec. 22 
33% 34% 
12% 14% 
2234 233% 
32 325% 

2% : 
10% 107%’ 
11 1234 
21% 247% 
225% 23% 
17% 17% 


Net 
Change 





FINANCIAL WORLD 


»> has the largest net paid 
(ABC) circulation of any 
financial weekly. 


»-> has the highest subscrip- 
tion rate of any financial 
magazine. 


*> carries more annual re- 
port advertising and corpora- 
tion dividend notices than 
any other national magazine. 


CIRCULATION UP 30%, 


NO CHANGE IN LINEAGE RATES 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 





Status: Mail Subs. % 
Corporation Executives..... 18,320 45.8 
Owners of Businesses....... 7,840 19.6 

TOP MANAGEMENT ... 26,160 65.4 
PRRIOMPNOMAY 2545 oa cae deieecee 6,560 16.4 
MUTTON? o:6c5RG 58 vis ees 3,520 8.8 
NWASCEHENOOUS. 2 oo 6 o50is voisor 3,760 9.4 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Sections: Mail Subs. % 
oe ae 2,749 7.8 
Middle Atlantic ........... 11,668 33.3 
oS reeeere 3,616 10.3 
East North Central......... 5,780 16.5 
East South Central.......... 7% 23 
West North Central......... 2,115 6.1 
West South Central ........ 1,045 2.9 
Mountain States ........... 725 2.1 
gS re 3,768 10.8 
Miscellaneous ............. 2,033 5.8 
OatsiderU Si sol ts %.. 759 22 
POPULATION GROUP DISTRIBUTION 

Cities, Towns, etc.: Mail Subs. % 
100,000 and Over .......... 13,001 45.6 
25,000 to 99,999 ........... 4,780 16.8 
10,000 to 24,999 ........... 3,469 12.2 

-s Se eee 3,999 14.0 

24O9 and Lies dd oc oeax 3,452 11.4 


Send for a Copy of the New Brochure: 


GUIDE POSTS TO BETTER 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


(Including a Sketchbook of Annual Report 
Advertisements) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED 1902 
86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y: 
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_A 

Abbott Laboratories, Inc. 
Adams, Keister & Company 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Aetna Industrial Corp. 
Air Reduction Company 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Ice Company 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
American Radiator & Standard 

Sanitary Corporation 
American Rolling Mill Company 
American Snuff Company 
American Surety Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Company 
American Woolen Company 
Ampco Printing Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Armour & Company 
Aro Equipment et egg 
Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Atlas Corporation 


Bache & Compan 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Bank Melli, Iran 

Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Bon Ami Company 

Borden Company 

Boston Globe 

Braniff Airways, Inc. 

Brewing Corporation of America 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Burlington Mills Corporation 
Butler Brothers 


Cc 


Seely Cade, Inc. 

California Electric Power Co. 

Calvert Distillers Corporation 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Capital Industries, Inc. 

Catalin Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Celotex Corporation 

Chase National Bank 

Chemical Warfare Service 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 

aed sler Corporation 

c T. Financial Corporation 

Cities Service Company 

City Ice & Fuel Company 

Coffin & Burr 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 

Columbia Pictures Corporation 

Columbian Carbon Company 

Commercial Solvents Corporation 

Commonwealth Edison Company 

Consolidated Edison Company, N. Y. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Company 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 

Consolidation Coal Company 

Continental Can Company 

Continental Motors Corporation 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 


D 
Davis. Delaney, Inc. 
Davison Chemical Corporation 
Joseph P. Day, Ine 
Defense Homes Corporation 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
Dillon Read & Company 
Dobbs & Company 
Doremus & Company 
Dow Chemical Company 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Company 
duPont, Homsey Co. 
Francis I. duPont & Company 


E 


Eastman, Dillon & Company 
Eberstadt & Company 

Electric Boat Company 

Electric Bond & Share Company 
Electric Companies 

Electric Storage Battery Company 
Elliott Company 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
Erie Railroad Company 
Exchange Buffet Restaurant 





F 
Farm & Home Savings & Loan Assn. 
Farrar & Rinehart 
Finch Telecommunications, Inc. 
First Boston Corporation 
Fiscal Service —* 
Gerald Fitzgerald 
Flintkote Company 
The Fluor Carnation, Ltd. 
Food Machinery Company 
Forbes Magazine 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ince. 
Franklin Stores Corporation 
Freeport Sulphur Company 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


G 
Gaylord Container Corporation 
Geffen, Dunn & Company 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. 
Glidden Company 
Goldman, Sachs & Company 
Goodbody & Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Gotham Hosiery Company 
Graphics Institute 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Green Hills Ranch Associates 
Greyhound Corporation 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


H 
Halsey, Stuart & Company 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Handy Record Book Company 
Hasbrouck, Thistle & Company, Inc. 
Herald Square Press, Inc. 
Heyden Chemical Corporation 
RO. BH inc. 
Hines, Rearick, Dorr & Hammond 
A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 
Home Insurance Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Hotel Troy 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
W. E. Hutton & Company 

I 


International Business Machines Corp. 
International Detrola Corporation 
International Heraldic Institute, Ltd. 
International Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 
International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
International Salt Company 

Investment Dealers’ Digest 

Investors Syndicate 


J 
Jersey Specialty Company 
Johns-Manville*Corporation 
K 


Kennecott Copper Company 
Keyes Company 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 

L 


Lane-Wells Company 
W. C. Langley & Company 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
Lehman Brothers 
Lerner Shops 
Lind Brothers 
Lion Oil Company 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
—_* Inc. 

ugh W. Long & Company 
Lord, Abbett & aa” saaaea 


Magma Copper Company 

Maguire Industries, Inc. 

Mallory, Adee & Company 
Martin-Parry Corporation 

Glenn L. Martin Company 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

W. L. Maxson Corporation 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 

John Morrell & Company, Inc. 

John Muir & Company 


N 
National Cash Register Company 
National City Bank 
National Distillers Products 
National Gypsum Company 
National Oil Products Company 
National Process Company 
National Securities & Research Corp. 
National Steel Corporation 
New Idea, Inc. 
Newmont Mining Corporation 
New York & Honduras Rosario Co. 
New York Central Railroad 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 


Oo 
Otis Elevator Company 





~1945 Roll Call of National Advertisers Using FINANCIAL WORLD— 


P 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Edward A. Parker Company, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines 
Pennsylvania Rairoad Company 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Pere Marquette Railway Company 
Pfeiffer Brewing Company 
Pfening & Snyder 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Philco Corporation 
Philip Morris & Company, Ltd. 
Pick-S Graphics 
Pictograph Corporation 
Pittston Company 
Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Ine. 
Portland Printing Corporation 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Public Relations Directory & Yearbook 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Pure Oil Company 
Putnam & Co. 


Reo Motors, Inc. 

Reynolds & Company 
Reynolds Metals Company 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Rome Cable Corpotfation 
Tom Rooney Company 
Roth Memory System 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Rustain Products, Inc. 


Ss 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 
St. Paul Fed’l. Sav. & Loan Assn. 
Andre de Saint-Phalle & Co. 
Schenley Distillers Company 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
Securities Research Corporation 
Security Adjustment Corporation 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation 
Sentinel Radio Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Sorg Printing Company 
Soss Manufacturing Company 
South American Gold & Platinum Co. 
Southern Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southern Railway Company 
Southern Union Gas Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Standard Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
Standard Steel Spring Company 
Standard Stoker Company 
F. W. Stephens 
Sterling Drug, Ince. 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co. 
Sun Life Assurance Company 
Sun Kraft, Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


T 
Winslow Taylor Associates 
Tennessee Corporation 
Texas Company 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
The Trane Company 
The Traub Estate Service 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Theodore L. Turney 
Thornton & Co. 
Tyson Bearing Company 

U 
Underwood Corporation 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company 
United Carbon Company 
United Corporation 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
United Fruit Company 
United Merchants & Mfgrs., Inc. 
U. 8. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
U. S. Plywood Corporation 
U. S. Potash Company, Ince. 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
Universal Pictures aaa 


Vance, Sanders & Company 

H. M. Vandervoort Associates 

A. O. Van Suetendael & Co. 
w 


Wabash Railroad 

Waite & Company 

Ward & Company 

Warren Petroleum Corporation 
Wechsler & Company 

Wertheim & Company 

Western Union Telegraph Company 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Wickersham Press, Inc. 

Gar Wood Industres, Inc. 
Woodall Industres, Inc. 








c. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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A “year-round” guide with statistical and 
reference features, which readers will 
want to retain for future consultation and 


guidance in the months ahead. 
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Dividend Honor Rolls 


1. New York Stock Exchange 


Tabulation of 300 N. Y. S. E. listed corporations 
which have unbroken dividend records for the 
past decade—statistics include annual payments 
made by each company in each of the past 15 
years, plus the date from which the uninterrupted 
record began. 


2. New York Curb Exchange 


Tabulation of over 150 N. Y. Curb corporations 
which have unbroken dividend records for the 

- past decade—statistics include annual payments 
made by each company in each of the past 15 
years, plus the date from which the uninterrupted 
record began. 
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Review 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1946 


Annual Forecast by Louls Guenther 





GUIDE POSTS TO BETTER 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


By Weston Smith 





WHICH ARE THE 
MARKET LAGGARDS? 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR THESE INDUSTRIES? 


Automobile Building Machinery Petroleum Steel 
Auto Parts Chemical Mining Plastics Textile 
Aviation Electronics Movie Railroad Tobacco 
Beverage Food Paper Rubber Utility 


Other timely and thought- provoking articles, 
valuable reference tabulations and other features. 
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